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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, will commence on TvEspay, Aveusrt 2, 1859, 
and continue three or four days. It will be recollected 
that the place of meeting is West CueEster, Chester co. 
A full programme will be published in due time. 

It is hoped that the teachers and friends of education in 
the different sections of the State, will so arrange their af- 
fairs as to be present during the whole session. As the 
National Association is to meet at Washington the next 
week; it will be convenient for those wishing to attend at 
Washington, to call at West Chester, and spend there the 
days of our meeting. Cuas. R. Copurn, 

Chairman Ex. Com. 














Towanda, Jan. 1859. 

The several County Superintendents of the State, are 
hereby respectfully, but earnestly requested to forward to 
the undersigned, immediately, answers to the following 
questions. These answers are required, to enable the 
Executive Committee of the Association to make their 
annual report. Itis desirable to have the statement of 
the educational history of the past year, as full as possible. 

1. How many county Institutes have been held in your 
county during the year? 

2. Were these Institutes conducted by the Superinten- 
dent, if not, by whom, and how long did each continue ? 

3. Have you a county Association, if so, how many 
meetings does it have in the year? 

4, Are there township Institutes or Associations in your 
county, and how many of each? 

5. Are your teachers improving or retrograding from 
year to,year? 

6. What are the greatest obstacles in the way of progress 
of the cause of education in your county? 

Please reply to the above, and state any other facts that 
may be of interest to the friends of our school system 
throughout the Commonwealth, and oblige, 

C. R. Copurn, 
Chairman of Ex. Committee. 
Towanda, April 22, 1859. 





To CorresponpEnts: Several communications, a 
great many letters on business connected with the 
Journal, and a large pile of exchanges, have been re- 
ceived and are yet unopened. They will all be at- 
tended to as soon as possible. 


| De.ay or tuts Numper: For the first time in 
| the seven and a half years since the first number of 
| this Journal appeared, the Editor has been prevented 
| by sickness from getting it out about the promised 
time. This is the more regretted because he was not 
only anxious to have this number early in the hands 
| of its readers, but he desired to address them at con- 
‘siderable length and with more than usual plainness 
on several points of great interest in the school sys- 
| tem, at the present juncture. Most of these must be 
| postponed for the present ; but he is thankful for the 
| degree of restored strength, which permits the per- 
| formance of even a portion of his accustomed duty, 
| even at this late day. The school elements seem to 
be up-heaving and moving all around us; and it is 
natural, under the eircumstances, to desire to aid in 
finding out the right duration. But he who has 
“ learned to labor,” has usually also “ learned to wait,” 
and the delay will no doubt be for good. 





“Rose” anD THE 4Ist Section: It was intended 
to close the somewhat protracted discussion of these 
topics, with some editorial remarks, in this number, 
but the task must be postponed tillnext month. Sev- 
eral communications on both questions have, in the 
meantime, been received. The most pertinent of these 
shall appear with our own final summing up. 





Lancaster County Norma Scuoo.: The Trus- 
tees of this flourishing Institution have recently ac- 
quired such an addition to their grounds, as puts them 
in possession of the full ten acres required by the 
Normal School Law. They have also contracted for 
the erection of an additional building, to accommo- 
date 100 students with lodging rooms. It will also 
contain apartments for some of the Professors, and 
for the model school ; the whole to be completed this 
year. The Third District will therefore present, for re- 
cognition under the law, within the year 1859, the first 
of the series of Institutions contemplated by the law of 
1857, and fully up to its requirements in every respect. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVOTION. 


** 2. That while it eschews and by its very nature avoids 
as an impossibility, the teaching of sectarian forms and 
creeds, by State authority, the Common Schoo! System is 
the very foundation and must become the great dissemina- 
tor of pure and liberal Christianity.”’ 


This is the second position announced in the 
March No., in connection with the question of reli- 
gious instruction in secular schools. It is a very in- 
teresting and important branch of the subject, and, 
did circumstances allow, would admit of much variety 
of view and of many arguments in its favor. But, as 
it is, only the prominent points can be presented. 

Christianity has three parts—the Spirit, the Form, 
and the Practice. 

The Spirit,—that is a belief in the great princi- 
ples of the Christian system, quickened into activity 
by divine aid and influence—is a matter between each 
individual and his Creator. Neither his neighbor nor 
the community has any concern with it, so long as it 
remains a matter of mere belief, and manifests itself 
to the disturbance or detriment of no social or public 
interest or relation. This is tantamount te the as- 
sertion, that pure Christianity never can rightfully 
be enquired into or controlled by public’ authority ; 
because, it never has yet, in all the history of the 
world, proved a disturber of the public peace, an 
injurer of its neighbor, or a worker of iniquity.— 
The fruits of the true spirit of christianity are ever 
the same ;—works of Love,and Justice and Mercy 
bursting from it as naturally and regularly as the ten- 
der leaf from the dry bough of the tree in the spring 
time. 


The Form of Christianity is altogether a different | 


State system of morality in all. It were needless, 
here, to specify the particulars of this similarity. To 
assert it, is to feel that it is so, even to the extent 
of the great Christian principle of persecuting no one 
for opinion’s sake. 

Now what are those principles of Christianity, the 
practice of which, its part of the civillaw? Is it that 
all shall believe in Apostolical succession in the min- 
isters of the church; that no one shall minister or 
expound in sacred things, without a special call of 
the spirit, on each occasion; that all shall transfate 
a particular word in the New Testament as meanifig 
“do pennance ”, or all as meaning “repent”; is it 
that all shall immerse the whole body in baptism or 
all shall only sprinkle ; is it that all shall recognize 
seven, or only two sacraments; is it that all clergy 
shall be in a state of celibacy, or that they shall be 
in a state of itinerancy ; is it that the elements in the 
Eucharist shall only be regarded as symbols, that 
they shall be admitted as changed in the substance, 
or as consubstantiated ? Thank God, the true princi- 
ples of working, fruit bearing, State enjoined and so- 
'cially indispensable Christianity, are not these, nor 
‘any of them. These are the tenets or dogmas about 
| which sects of Christians have ever differed and pfo 
|bably will ever differ; and, in these latter days, about 
which they have, here, differed, yet been in the bond 
of peace and of brotherly love. 
| Different are and deeper lie the principles whose 
|proctice the State requires. These are the great 
| motives of Love, Truth, Purity, Justice, Mercy, 
Humanity, Patience, Contentment and Obedience ; 








affair. By this is meant the mode of worship | SPringing out into those active virtues which enable 
and of outward observance, instituted and prac- | the citizen to avoid the Bible sins and the act of 
ticed by each body of Christians, as distinctive | assembly crimes, of Murder, Theft, Perjury, Distur- 
members of the same sect or church. So long as| bance of the Peace, Fighting, Blaspheming, Pro- 


these in all their various forms give place and acti- 
vity to the great fundamental principles of the Chris- 
tian system, all other sects are bound to respect and 
regard them as well pleasing in the sight of God, and 
promotive of his great purposes. So long as they 
interfere with the rights and observances of no other 
sect, and disturb no order of society, the State is also 
bound to protect—and does protect—them in the ex- 
ercise of all their forms and ceremonies. 

It is only in the Practice of Christianity that the 
State has the right to enforce, the power to compel 
obedience ; and, out of these, there arises and attaches 
to her with a plainness that no sophistry can evade, 
an obligation that no force of circumstances can dis- 
solve, the duty of instruction in the great principles 
of Christianity. 

It has been well said and judicially asserted, that 
“ Christianity is part of the law of the land” here, in 
Pennsylvania ; and this is equally true of every State 
in this Union, because the same ground for the asser- 
tion exists in every one of them. That ground is: 
That the Christian system of morality is the enacted 


fanity, Sabbath-breach, Intemperance and all kinds 
of impurity and cruelty. When these fruits of chris- 
tianity are evident, the State looks not into creeds 
or forms of religion. When their opposites are»pro- 
duced, she lops them off. 

As an instructor of youthful citizens —not of 
Methodists, or Friends, or Roman Catholics, or Epis- 
copalian, or Presbyterian, or Mennonists,~—but of citi- 
zens—she places in the hands of all in the schools of 
the State, the Scriptures, without sectarian note, or 
comment or remark, wherein are developed the his- 
tory, the nature and the value of those great virtues 
which are divine in their origin, but at the same time 
indispensable to the safety, order and prosperity of the 
social state. She requires them to be implanted in the 
character of the youth,—well knowing that “ what is 
to grow in the life of a people must be planted in its 
schools.” This,—together with the requirement that 
her teachers must be of good moral chatacter—which 
means good moral character according to the Ohris- 
tian standard,—is the means the State adopts for in- 
struction in those principles which are ‘to proditive 
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practical Christianity. She leaves it to the various jof 1857, but showed 


sects to teach creeds and forms of worship, and those 
shades of doctrine which differ each from the other,— 
interfering in this respect no further than to protect 
each in its just right of free opinion. 

It is not asserted that this kind of instruction is found 
in every common school. But itis confidently asserted 
that such is the spirit and design of the Pennsylva- 
nia common school system, and that such are its re- 
sults, so far as this system has become developed. It 
is further, in a cautionary but respectable feeling, 
suggested, that while such will, beyond all question, be 
its final fruit-and result, the advent of that much de- 
sired state of things can be greatly hastened or much 
retarded by the body of professing Christians, and 
especially by the evangelical clergy of the day. 

It needs scarely he assvrted that such a state of 
Christian moral feeling as has been alluded to, and is 
looked for by the operation of a Christian common 
school system, will be the very foundation of pure and 
general Christianity. But this branch ofthe subject 
will be attended to next month. 





PENNSYLVANIA NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The action of the session of the Legislature, just clos- 
ed, forms the most important crisis in the progress of 
the common school system of the State, since the pas- 
sage of the school law of 1854. Atits commencement, 
the time, to many, seemed to have come for another 
onward movement. So thought and so recommended 
the Governor of the State in his annual message.— 
The State Superintendent advocated the stand-still 
policy ; and between the two, it was easy to foresee 
that the latter must prevail ; for the one recommend- 
ed an outlay of money towards the system of Nor- 
mal schools of 1857, while the other made no draft 
on the public purse. Under such circumstances, 
members of the Legislature always take the saving 
view of the question. Of course, no appropriation, 
present or prospective, was made either to the Nor- 
mal schools, contemplated by the act of 1857, to 
Teachers’ Institutes, nor was there any addition to 
the annual State appropriation. 

But it is not in the matter of doing nothing in 
school affairs, that the session of 1859 was remark- 
able. In that respect it only equaled very many 
that met before it; when, by a brave united effort 
much might have beehi done. It was in the matter 
of preventing mischief and ratifying well considered 
past measures, that it will ever form an era in the 
educational history of the State; and that too in the 
teeth of the most active attempts to overturn those 
measures. At this era it was, when the legislative 
files presented the most crude and dangerous projects 
to patchwork and mar our noble system, when officials 
seemed paralyzed and friends hopeless,—then it was 
that the manly interposition of the Executive veto, 
not only saved and re-enacted the Normal school law 


to all that there was “a lion 
‘in the path,” and that any attempts to cripple the 
school system of Pennsylvania, would meet the same 
‘fate. From that moment no more was heard of “ re- 
‘peal ” or “ modification ” or “local legislation.” 

| But not only did that noble act of Executive inter- 


| 
position arrest the threatened mischief. It reassured 


the true friends of the system to take one onward 
step, short and unimportant in appearance, but really 
the very turning point in our school affairs, at the 
present juncture. We allude to the act entitled “A 
Supplement to ‘ An act to provide for the due train- 
ing of Teachers for the Common Schools of the 
State,’ passed on the twentieth of May, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-seven,’ which may be read 
under the official head in this namber. 


But we are somewhat ahead of the story, and as 
this is a matter which should be clearly comprehend- 
ed by all who desire to know where we are and what 
is before us, we will go back in the narrative : 

From the very first, all the leading educational 
minds of the State had been demanding, at the hands 
of the commonwealth, schools for the training of 
Teachers. Following in the footsteps of other na- 
tions abroad and of sister States at home, they ask- 
ed the establishment of Normal Schools, to be found- 
ed, supported and controlled by the public. Year 
after year, for twenty years, the Legislature,—yield- 
ing almost all else that was demanded,—stubbornly 
refused this. In 1857 the project was advanced to 
place the Institutions for the Training of Teachers 
on a similar footing with those of every other profes- 
sion. That is, to leave their foundation, control and 
support to private enterprise, but to confer upon them 
such portion of public authority as would give them 
the right to issue professional Diplomas, and to their 
graduates the right to teach in the common schools, 
without further examination or certificate ; and also 
to encourage the establishment of a sufficient number 
of them to train as many teachers, in every part of 
the State, as the common system required. 

This measure at once met with Legislative favor ; 
for it was in accordance with the rights of other pro- 
fessions and met all the needs of the Teacher's. The 
act passed with unexampled unanimity, and the sys- 
tem of the State, in this respect, seemed to be set- 
tled. But at this unfortanate period, the revulsion 
in money affairs, of 1857-58 occurred, and several 
promising movements towards the establishment of 
schools under the law, became suspended or aband- 
oned. Some went on—one in Lancaster county and 
one in Erie county, at least. But the whole project 


suffered an almost fatal paralysis. 

In this condition the affair was, at the commence- 
ment of the session of 1859. Then the Governor 
strongly urged State aid to these proposed Institu- 
tions; and then it was, too, that the attempt was 





made to divert the means of the State, intended for 
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this purpose, into > the old college channel, “which had) "It was soon found that this idea was es The 
received so much and returned so little to the com- highly educated recipients of these State benefac- 
mon school. And this attempt is the one, the defeat tions, instead of going forth as teachers of the peo- 
of which by the veto of the Westminster College, ple, devoted themselves, with few exceptions, to the 
Bill brought educational matters in the session of | honors and labors of the learned professions ; form- 
1859 to a crisis, and cheered the hearts of common) ing a class as distinct and as distant from the great 
school men all over the State: The proposition of | body of the people, in intellectual life, as if theylived 
the college being to prepare from 50 to 300 common in the other hemisphere. 
school teachers annually, at the rate of $1200 a year} The next attempt of the Legislature to generalize 
for five years, to be paid by the State. The Gover-| knowledge, was the foundation and endowment of the 
nor’s reasons for refusing to approve this offer, will | system of county Academies just alluded to. This 
be found in his clear and able veto appended to this| system really commenced in 1798 and 1799, during 
article. ‘which years $4000 were granted to the Bucks county 
But the good of the veto did not end in the defeat, Academy, $5000 to the Pittsburgh, $2000 to the 
of the Westminster College bill—the passage of | York, and $2000 to the Chambersburg ; all on con- 
which would have been the repeal, in effect, of the dition of teaching a certain number of “ poor schol- 
Normal School act of 1857. It also emboldened the; ars gratis.” But it was not till 1806 that the plan 
friends of that measure to press for the passage of the of Academy endowment became general. From that 
supplement to the act of 1857, before alluded to; by) year, till 1839, grants were made to 35 county acade- 
the provisions of which that act will go into full op-| mies, amounting in the whole to $64,400,—exclusive 
eration as soon as one Normal school shall be es- of grants of lands, and of the annual appropriations 
tablished in full compliance with its terms, instead of, to academies by the school law of 1837, and of the 
four as previously required. | special appropriations since. This attempt to force 
As soon as one such Institution shall be completed instruction downwardsamong the people, also proved 
and in recognized operation, as a State school for 4 failure; the students of such of the academies as 
the training of teachers, the Normal School policy | continued in operation, like the graduates of the col- 
of Pennsylvania will be settled. Other districts will, leges, always aiming at the “ learned professions,” and 
follow the example, as public feeling ripens and the’ ‘few, if any, devoting themselves to the drudgery and 
wants of the schools are felt ; and thus the old Key-, low repute of schoolmastership. 
stone will have inaugurated her own system for in-| ‘The next effort of the Legislature—always anxious 
structing her own teachers, on a basis that cannot be | to apply the means of the State to the general diffu- 
shaken—promising efficiency, sufficiency of supply and | sion of knowledge—was the appropriation of money 
freedom from State complicity. | to the colleges, on the special and expressed condition 
Some may ask : Is this system so certainly the right |" | that they would educate a certain pumber of students 
one? To answer this, we must understand the means | “* “teachers of English schools.” This final effort, 
for the education of teachers previously here and else-|‘" ® cherished, but well nigh hopeless cause, com- 
where relied on, and the reasons for their failure ; and menced during the session of 1830-31, by the appro- 
then the reasons that exist for supposing that those priation of $500 a year for 5 years, to Washington 


causes of failure are avoided in the system now pro- College, in. Washington county, to educate twenty 
teachers annually. Next session, Jefferson College, 


in the same county, received $2000 per annum for 4 
years, to educate twenty-four teachers yearly. Du- 
rous. The early establishment and endowment of ring the session of 1833-4, $3000 el anay for 5 years 
the University of Pennsylvania, and the liberal do-| ¥°Te siven to Pennsylvania College, in Adams county, 

| to educate 15 teachers annually ; and in 1837, $9000 


nation of lands to found Franklin College, the large 
ts of money to numerous colleges since, and the were granted to Marshall College, in Franklin county, 
-_ . to educate twenty students. 


appecprintion of money towards the foundation of “2! This last expedient also proved a lamentable fail- 
Academy sceprn aay that has applied for it—| ure. In the broad limits of the State it is question- 
all evince this. The prevailing ides in all these gr nats able whether there now are or ever at one time were 
was, to promote that “plan of free and unlimited 10 Teachers in charge of “English” or “common” 
exthelicins in odnention, (preamble to act of we schools thus trained. College students acting as 
Nov. 1779, relative to the then college, a the Uni- Teachers there are and have been, more than enough. 
versity of Pennsylvania,) which has ever since been 


But these are not and never were persons fitted or 
acted on. That plan was founded ae the chemny that) fitting themselves for the profession of Teacher ; they 
the best mode to render education “ catholic,” was to were students earning money by “keeping school ” a 
‘educate a few thoroughly, who were expected to go 


few months each year, to enable them to complete 
forth, become teachers of the masses, and thus ren- their college course and acquire some other profes- 


The course of the public authorities of Pennsylva- 
nia, towards general education, has always been gene- 





er the blessings of knowiedge general. sion. 
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The whole project of educating Teachers in other 
Institutions than their own, and as inferiors in the 
presence of others destined for some supposed high- 
er position, was a failure—a failure in every phase 
and under the most favorable circumstances ; and as 
Gov. Packer truly asserts, had as such been aban- 
doned. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the causes of this 
failure. They have been indicated in this brief re- 
view of the history of the attempt. The more impor- 
tant question, however, on this branch of the sub- 
ject, remains: Whether an ordinary literary and 
scientific college, ever can, as such, successfully edu- 
cate common school Teachers? It is asserted that 
they never have. It is believed that they never can, 
for the following reasons : 

1. It is not their object. The purpose of a col- 
lege course is to imbue the mind of the student with 
a liberal course of knowledge for his own use and in- 
formation, and not for the use and information of oth- 
ers, by impartation. The college student learns, or 
should learn, to know; the normal student learns, also 
to teach. 

2. Even if the two objects were compatible, col- 
lege Professors are incapable of training Teachers. 
Not one in a hundred of them has been regularly 
trained as the Professor of a college, much less as a 
Teacher of Teachers. They are generally liberally 
educated gentlemen, who from dislike for, or failure 
in some of the learned professions, or from a bookish 
disposition, find themselves in the easy chair of the 
Professor,—listening to a lounging class mumbling 
Latin or Greek into English, or solving, in low voice, 
a problem in mathematics; or, it may be, wading 
through a work on logic or moral science. The close- 
ness of thought, the precision in the elements, 
the fitness of language, the distinctness of utter- 
ance, and the grace of manner, indispensable to the 
teacher of youth, never yet proceeded in any appre- 
ciable quantity, that we have seen, from college 
walls. 


3. But even if the objects were compatible and 
possible, by college agency, the supply of Teachers 
from this source, would be unequal to the demand. 
Colleges are always, and no doubt properly so, of 
sectarian origin and purpose. Here and there one 
may, in order to get a start by means of State aid, 
consent for a time “ to train” a few Teachers. But the 
great sectarian end in view will not be abandoned. 
As soon as sufficient reputation and patronage are 
secured, the purpose to effect that end will be resumed. 
And even if all the colleges in the State were to con- 
sent (as few of them would) to train a few teachers and 
to affix a special department for this purpose for a 
time, they could not meet the large and urgent de- 
mands of the common school system for teachers.— 
Besides, as at present organized and designed, their 
doors must be closed against female teachers,—that 


portion which are so prominent in the hopes of the 
system. 

Other reasons might be added ; but these are de- 
cisive. Hope from this quarter, there is none. 

We had expected to complete the discussion of 
this subject in this number; but neither time nor 
space permit. It also grows upon us, and the more 
it is contemplated, the more important are the fea- 
tures and relations it presents. It shall be continued 
next month. 

In the meantime, the whole matter is commended 
to the careful consideration of the teachers of the 
State. If we do not wholly err in our estimate of its 
nature and importance, no greater benefaction has 
ever been conferred on the profession of teacher in 
Pennsylvania, than will be the result of the follow- 
ing veto, which drew forth these remarks. 

Executive CHAMBER, 
Harrisburg, March 18, 1859. } 
70 the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 


GenTLEMEN :—A bill has been presented for my 
approval, entitled “ An Act to provide for the edu- 
cation of certain common school teachers in West- 
minster college, New Wilmington, Lawrence county, 
Pennsylvania.” 

After a careful examination of the several pro- 
lvisions of the bill, I have, reluctantly, come to the 
|conclusion, that it is my duty to withhold from it the 
Executive sanction. 

The proposition is, that the Commonwealth shall 
appropriate to the Westminster college the sum of 
twelve hundred dollars annually for five years, to be 
applied to the payment of the salaries of the profes- 
sors of the institution ; and that for said appropriation 
there be taught for the same period, free from tuition 
fees, not less than fifty nor more than three hundred 
pupils, “in all the branches of English literature and 
science, and in the art of teaching and government,” 
to be selected by the county superinteudents and 
directors of the common schools from the counties of 
Lawrence, Beaver, Mercer, Butler and Venango. 

The first objection to this bill is, that it is, in my 
opinion, a retrograde step in our educational career:— 
An attempt to return to the abandoned plan of hav- 
ing the teachers for the common schools prepared in 
some subordinate department appertaining to a col- 
lege. This plan was tried for nearly half a century 
in this State, and the result was, that, as a class,— 
the teachers of the State, were sinking year after 
year into more unfitness and to a greater distance 
from that standard of acquirement to which the propo- 
sed college association would seem to entitle them;— 
the fact being that no college-prepared teachers are 
found in the common schools, nor any having college 
connections, except such as are thus earning the 
means for a full college course, with a view to some 
other profession. A plan which had so signally failed 
in the past, holds out no promise of success for the 
future. 

But even if the project were not thus marked with 
past failure, it would still be more than questionable 
as a departure from the principle of the Normal 
school act of 20th May, 1857. That law was care- 
fully prepared, and though it expressly holds out the 
the promise of no State aid in a pecuniary form, yet 








it impliedly pledges the State to the integrity of the 











plan, to the extent of giving it a full and fair trial, 
without let or hindrance. 

Exclusive, however, of the previous failure of the 

lan for educating teachers here proposed, and of its 
interference with the Normal school law, the bill is 
Objectionable on account of its partial and local 
character. It is not believed that the counties named 
in this bill have stronger claims on the State, or great- 
ér necessities for the training of their teachers, than 
the rest of the Commonwealth. Other propositions 
of a like character, it is true, may come from other 
sections, but they cannot be so numerous as to em- 
race the entire State, and what is to be done in 
ose portions of the State that are not so fortunate 
as to contain like institutions of learning? And more 
than this, will not the effect of this process of piece- 
meal legislation be most pernicious to our education- 
al system itself—the avoidance of which, in the past 
has been one great caure of its success? Any depar- 
ture from the unity of the system will surely bring 
future evil The worth of the teacher is the hope of 
the system. During nearly a quarter of a century 
the common school has been working its way always 
regularly, though mostly noiselessly, into the affections 
of the people, and to its = amongst the great in- 
stitutions of the State. The system now stands sec- 
ond to none in importance, influence, cost, magnitude 
and consequence. But after all, it is not its two and 
a half millions of dollars of annual cost, ifs six hun- 
dred and twenty-eight thousand scholars, it ten thou- 
sand directors or its eleven thousand school houses, 
that are to be so much regarded, as its fourteen thou- 
sand teachers. If these be not rightly prepared, duly 
respected and properly sustained, the rest is little else 
than useless machinery and waste material. In this 
light, the qualifications and standing of the teacher 
assume their true magnitude. He should not be 
ware in the questionable, if not degraded rank, of a 
eneficiary amongst those who pay for their instruc- 
tion, or on a footing with preparatory students, to be 
looked down on by those engaged in the higher 
branches. The teachers of the youth of the State 
should not enter upon their mission thus depressed 
in the ery eye and in their own estimation; but 
they should rather go forth from their own profes- 
sional institutions, where they had held no subordi- 
nate rank, to pour the elements of just equality and 
manly self-reliance intto the chafacter of our youth. 

Again, it is the business of the college to make 
scholars, not teachers No college, as such, under- 
takes to train Tee or lawyers, or divines.— 
This is the work of the tive professional insti- 
tutions. Why, then sh it assume to prepare the 
teacher ? 

There is as mach aetual difference between the or- 
dinary college graduate and the school teacher, as 
there is between the college graduate and the doctor, 
the lawyer, or the clergyman. The most eminent 
and useful professors of a college may not be at all 
adapted to training students in the art of teaching, 
and it is this want of adaptation in the college course 
to the due preparation of the teacher of the common 
sehool, that has caused the most liberal and intelli- 
gent governments in mee and the most advanced 
common school States of this Union, to expend vast 
sums of money in establishing Normal schools for the 
strict professional education of teachers. 

It is proper, however, to say that with respect to 
the particular institution of learning named in the bill, 
I am well satisfied that it sustains a very high char- 
acter for usefulness in its several departments, and 
that it deserves to be liberally encouraged. But for 
these reasons viz: that the plan now proposed has 
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been heretofore tried and has failed; that it is a 
virtual repeal of the principle of the act of the 20th 
of May, 1857; that it is local and partial in its na- 
ture ; that it is calculated to degrade instead of ele- 
vating the profession of teaching, and that it proposes 
the training of teachers in institutions not ted to 
the purpose, in my opinion the bill should not become 
a law; and accordingly I herewith return it to-the 
House of Representatives, where it originated for re- 
consideration. Ww. F. Packer. 


This other veto explains itself. It not only main- 
tains the same ground assumed in the case of the 
Westminster College bill, but it ably asserts and vin- 
| dicates the independence of the common schools from 
| all improper and dangerous connections. The attempt 
| “ entangling alliances ” between it and other 





to form 
Institutions, will not probably soon be repeated :— 


Executive CHAMBER, 
Harrisburg, April 4, 1859. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 

GENTLEMEN :—I herewith return, without the Ex- 
‘ecutive approval, to the House of Representatives, in 
|which it originated, the bill, entitled “An Act to 
incorporate the California seminary, of Washington 
county.” 

This bill proposes to combine the threefold functions 
of the common school, an endowed private seminary 
and a State Normal school; and is objectionable, 
because—first, its provisions are inconsistent with 
each other and with the common school law, as well 
as the general law in regard to State Normal schools; 
and second. the practical operation of the bill would 
be subversive of the interests and prosperity of the 
‘common schools of the borough of California, and of 
the rights and interests of the people of the Tenth 
N ermal district, under the act establishing Normal 
sohools. 


The first section transfers the seminary to the 
|management of a board of trustees and the school 
‘directors of the borough of California. This would 
open a door to conflicts of jurisdiction, which cannot 
but prove injurious, and would permit interference 
| with the common schools of the district on the part 
of the trustees of the seminary, and’give them a shafe 
‘in the control of the common schools, which is, 

'should be, vested exclusively in the board of school 
directors. Whatever protection this section may 
'seem to secure to the schools, by equalizing the num- 
ber of trustees and directors, is lost, by the fact that 
a majority of the whole number s constitute a 
|quornm for the transaction of business; consequen- 
tly, at any meeting in which there are more trustees 
than directors present, the directors may be out- 
voted, and their authority overruled. The authority 
of the directors is made still more doubtful by the 
provisions of the fifth section, that each board of 
trustees and directors shall have a vote in the man- 
agement of the corporation according to the several 
sums they have contributed ; a rule of action, which 
so far as appears from the bill, is uncertain now, and 
may be fluctuating and dangerous hereafter. The 
tenth section makes unconditional surrender of the 
common schools as model classes for the Normal 
school, without the consent of the board of directors, 
or any control on their part, or pane other reservation 
whatever to protect the rights interests of such 
schools. The seventeenth section contains compul- 
sory provisions with regard to the tuition of the com- 
mon school pupils incompatible with the municipal 
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independence of the California school district, and 
the sound discretion of the board of school directors, 
under the terms of the general law ; andthe eighteenth 
seetion authorizes the entire transfer of the common 
school fund, and the virtual extinguishment of the 
common schools, for the benefit of that portion of the 
corporation known in the bill as the “ seminary.” 

The bill is no less objectionable in its other fea- 
tures. It recognizes the California seminary as the 
State Normal school for the Tenth disfrict, under 
the Normal school act: but without furnishing any 
evidence that its resources and organization are — 
to the requirements of that act, or any guarantee that 
they will be hereafter. It manifestly is not ready for 
recognition under the terms of the general act, and 
it is evident from the property limitation in the fif- 
teenth section, and in the proviso of the first section, 
that it will not be able to subserve the purposes of 
the Normal act, or confer the benefits which it con- 
templates. The terms of the deed of conveyance to 
the contributors, trustees, &c., in trust, are not reci- 
ted in the bill ; it is therefore possible, if not probable, 
that they are not consistent with the terms of the 
Normal act and with the ninth section of the bill— 
Other sections are modifications, but not improve- 
ments, of the Normal act; and while they would be 
injudicious in a general law, are liable to the further 
objection that they are made to apply to a single 
district, and, while lowering the educational standard 
interfere with the uniformity of the State Normal 
system. 

There is no apparent reason why the Tenth Nor- 
mal district should be organized under a special law 
nor why the Colifornia seminary be recognized as 
the Normal school for that district before it has been 
proper! organized and established under the general 

w. Ifthis district and seminary may be thus rec- 

ized, every other district and similar institution 
of learning, may justly claim the same favor at the | 
ds of the Legislature; and, in this event, all hope | 
of establishing State Normal schools, uniform in their | 


Friend Northend has, by its preparation, supplied a want 
long felt in the schools. Heretofore it was difficult to se- 
lect suitable pieces—we mean suitable in subject, style 
and length—for the pupils of the primary schools, out of 
any of the Readers or Speakers in the hands of the advan- 
ced classes ;—and there were no others to be had. In all 
the respects mentioned, the selections here are just what 
they should be; and we do not bespeak—we foretell— 
for it a large demand. If disposed to be critical, we could 
lament the quantity and the position of the poetical part 
of the work. It has always appeared to us that distinet 
and effective enunciation and elocution are to be promoted 
mainly and first by the repetition of prose; and that the 
use of verse, to any large extent, in the beginning, leads 
to a sing-song unpleasant style of delivery. Hence, we 
would prefer to see less than one-half poetry in books of 
this kind, and at the end instead of the beginning. We 
know it is much easier to commit verse than prose. But 
that is not the point. It is much harder to recite poetry 
than prose faultlessly. That’s the point to be aimed at. 


New ELementTary ALGEBRA: embracing the first prin- 
ciples of ,the science. By Charles Davies, LL. D., Prof. 
Mathematics, Columbia College. 300 pages,12mo. A. 
S. Barnes & Co. New York. 1859. 


This is a largely revised and improved edition of the au- 
thor’s work on Elementary Algebra, published about twen- 
ty years ago; and has been especially prepared to lead 
the student rationally and understandingly from the pro- 
cess of solving quesuions by numbers, which is arithmetic, 
to that of solving by signs, which is algebra. In this it 
seems to be quite successful ; while it adds another to the 
author’s many claims on the gratitude both of teacher and 
pupil. 

OuTLINEs OF EnciisH History: from the Roman Con- 
quest to the present time ; with observations on the pro- 


gress of art, science and civilization, and questions 
adapted to each paragraph, for the use of scholars. By 


. Amelia B. Edwards. American edition, revised and cor- 
character, and equal to the growing wants of the her umpagy Ta 
Commonwealth, would be at 1. no le wee | eee. es ee 18mo. Hickling, Swan & Brewer. 


of the common school system of the State cannot be | 
overestimated. They are fast assuming the front 
rank among our great institutions. To them alone 
can the large majority of our children look for that, 
education which is to fit them for the purpose of life 
and the duties of citizenship. The imperative want 
of the common schools is properly trained teachers. 
It is the settled conviction of the educational world | 
that these can best be furnished by institutions set 
apart for that particular purpose. In harmony with 
our own wants, and the experience of the past, here 
and elsewhere, a Normal school system has been in-| 
augurated, that, with proper encouragement, will, in| 
my opinion, fully answer the end of its establishment ; 
and hence any interference with the general plan, by 
special legislation, would be not only unwise, but 
pernicious. Modifications in some of its minor de- 
tails, may be necessary to enable the Normal act to 
go into early operation; but these should be made 
by a paren law, and not by special enactments. 
Wm. F. Packer. 





[——— aT + — re a 


9 Book Motices, 


Tue Lirri.e Orator, or Primary School Speaker. By 
Charles Nerthend, A. M. author of Teacher & Parent, &c. 
LF 24mo. A. S. Barnes & Co. New York. 





}cial to the school system. 
This is a beautiful little volume for the little folk ; and both Houses, with regard to various features of the law, 


There is a vast amount of historical information com- 
pressed into this small work. It is not merely a bald enu- 
meration of chronological events ; but it gives opinions of 
the men and results of national action, as it proceeds.— 
It is the best book of its class we have seen. 








——_ 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrissure, May, 1859. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Annual Report.—County Superintendents are reminded 
that their annual report should be forwarded to the Depart- 
|ment immediately after the close of the school year, on 
|the first Monday in June. Two weeks is regarded as 
| sufficient time in which to prepare a county report, and 
the 15th of June is therefore designated as the latest day 
for mailing the reports to the Department. No other en- 
|gagements should be allowed to interfere with the punc- 
|tual performance of this specific official duty. Copious 
fullness of information, with brevity of statement, should 
|characterize the reports. The “‘ Special Statistics’? need 





| not be given, except in those counties that have not here- 


'tofore furnished them. 





THE NORMAL SCHOOL LAW. 


No laws were enacted by the late Legislature, prejudi- 
Some discussion was had in 
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but the session closed leaving the system not only un- 
harmed, but strengthened and improved. The appropria- 
tion bill was so adjusted, as to slightly increase the amount 
to be distributed to the schoo] districts ; and the following 
supplement to the Normal School Act was passed, to en- 
able it to go into earlier operation, and under more favor- 
able circumstances than would otherwise have been the 
case. The Supplement, 1. leaves each Normal district to 
its own action and resources, without being dependent 
upon the movements of any other district ; 2. Removes the 
restriction upon the sources of supply for the model school ; 
3. Permits such charges for tuition as will be remunera- 
tive, and 4, makes such other minor changes as are neces- 
sary to make the Act and the Supplement consistent with 
each other. The changes are important, and it is believed 
will prove our Normal System to be practicable, not only 
in the remote, but the early future. 


A Supp_emenr to “ An act to provide for the due training 
of Teachers for the Common Schools of the State,” pas- 
sed on the twentieth of May, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-seven. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in Gene- 


ral Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of | cian. 


the same, That as soon as a Normal School, such as is con- 
templated and described by the act to which this isa supple- 
ment, shall be in full operation in any of the districts crea- 
ted by said act, and shall have all the requisites, and have 
been visited, approved and recognized in the mode directed 
by said act, then said act shall go into operation as fully 
and effectually in regard to said school, as if the four 
schools thereby required had been established and recog- 
nized, Provided however, That not more than one school 
in each district shall be recognized under this act. 
Section 2. That the requisites to entitle any school to 
the benefits of this act, or the one to which this is a sup- 
plement, as set forth in the sixth section thereof, are here- 
by altered in the following particulars, viz: the pupils of 
the model school may or may not be from the immediate 
vicinity of the Normal school with which it is connected, 
asin [the] discretion of the trustees thereof shall seem 
most expedient; that the cost of [the] tuition of all classes 
of students, whether admitted on common school district 
account, private account, or whether they are actual school 
teachers, shall be fixed by the trustees of the several 
schools ; that the examination of students for graduation, 
if only one school shall be in recognized operation, shall 
be by the faculty thereof; if two schools shall be in ope- 
ration it shall be by the principals of both ; if three, it shal! 
be by theprincipals of all, or at least two of them; and when 
more than three shall be in operation, the examination shall 
never be conducted by less than three principals, to be 
designated as prescribed by the twelfth paragraph of the 
sixth section of said act, of whom the principal of the 
school whose students are to be examined shall be one.— 
And Provided, That these examinations shall in all cases 
be conducted in the presence of the Superintendent of 
common schools, and the County Superintendents of the 
proper district, if they desire to attend, upon receiving due 
notice; that the certificate to graduates shall embrace such 
branches of learning, in addition to those of orthography, 
reading, writing, English grammar, geography and arith- 
metic, as shall be prescribed by the board of principals in 
accordance with the seventh paragraph of the sixth section 
of said act, or by the principal of the first school recog- 
nized, so lomg as only one shall be in operation ; and the 
certificate shall be signed by all the examiners if less, and 
by at least two-thirds of them if more than three, and also 
by the whole faculty of the proper school in every case. 
W. C. A. LAWRENCE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Joun CRESSWELL, JR., 
Speaker of the Senate. 
Approved, the fifteenth day of April, A. D. one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-nine. 
Wo. F. Packer. 











Original Communications. 





KEYS SHOULD NOT BE USED. 
Mr. Burrowes :—It is not my design, by this 
article, to exhibit any new idea,—neither to dwell 


/upon a topic already exhausted ; but having wait- 
ed some time, thinking I would find some other who 
would take up the subject, in at least one of the 
many School Journals now published in the United 
States, I have come to the conclusion that no one 
will venture. Hence I will introduce the subject 
myself. And I shall direct my remarks entirely 
to Stoddard’s Series of Arithmetics. 

During the Summer Session of 1855, these arith- 

metics were presented to me; I was then Principal 
of Marshall Academy and Seminary. I gave them 
a careful and thorough examination, and being 
well pleased with the series I immediately adopted 
and introduced them as our standard text-books.— 
‘The student who pursues a regular course with 
‘these Arithmetics, must become a good Arithmeti- 
| I have found but few, who have entertained 
|that dislike for Arithmetics so common to begin- 
| ners. I am still using the series and will continue 
so to do; but lately I noticed in an advertisement 
in the Pennsylvania School Journal that a key to 
‘the Mental and Practical has been published. 
|This I very much dislike. I fear it will work an evil. 
I have ever looked upon keys as being productive 
of mach harm in schools. 
_ I hold that no man should venture to teach 
Arithmetic until he understands it, nay more than 
this, that he cannot teach it until he understands it, 
‘and understands it thoroughly. This no one will 
deny ; tis true a teacher may show his pupils how 
to solve a question, (mechanically) but he cannot tell 
the whys and wherefores for thus solving it; and 
would this be teaching? If it would be, I have 
entertained erroneous views as to what constitutes 
a teacher. If a teacher understands Arithmetic, he 
needs no Key. He must be able to explain the 
principles; and if the student understands the prin- 
ciple, the frame work of the problem is easily con- 
structed. And yet this work purports to have 
been published expressly for teachers. If teachers 
can “teach” Arithmetic by the aid of the Key, 
young men can “ study” it by the aid of the Key; 
and this seems to show that the one or the other is 
unnecessary. 

Some teachers may argue that there is a propri- 
ety in having a Key, by the aid of which they may 
be helped out of a difficulty, especially when very 
busily engaged with a class. Here I am willing to 
grant that it will often save some study. Yet I 
argue that any question’s solution copied, can not 
be explained as clearly from the solution of anoth- 
er as from our own. And when you find one 
teacher who knows the bounds of propriety in ap- 
plying to the Key for relief, you will find ninety 
nine who will cultivate a habit of indolence, 
rather than study out the question ; or if they fail 
in their first effort to solve it, they will immediate- 
ly resort to the Key. 
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The analytical solution in the Mental, and the; The evil connected with this familiarity, is most 
rules in the Practical are so very plain and com- strikingly shown in the number of systems with 
prehensive, that I imagine them to be a key in which we are so frequently requested to try experi- 
themselves, with which the door to the solution ments, and one can scarcely refuse when they are 
of every question can be unlocked, the student per- | called modern, and come highly recommended. It 
mitted to enter, and the ardently desired answer is a mortifying truth, with books and systems as 
obtained. well as patent medicines, that there are none so 
_ That time for doing questions, without explaining worthless but some people will be found to sustain 
them, has passed by. Now we want to knowa good them. Scarcely a month passes but some new 
reason for every step. And unless our students book is presented for adoption, and all teachers 
can tell why they proceed thus and so, we at once, know that the so-called improvements are, for the 
and without hesitation conclude they do not under- most part, improvements only in name. 
stand the question. There is as much proprietyin We all admit that the school-house should be 
proving @ question as in solving it, and very often made attractive, for how can one hope to inspire 
to prove it, is the most critical part of the ques-| hildren with a love of learning, while seated ir a 
tion. Yet how many demand the proof? Not dismal, gloomy room, with black walls and uncom- 
Sy WSUS Sere: fortable seats ; but yet we would not do well to 
As a Pennsylvania teacher, I would suggest the bestow so much care on the ornamenting of the 
propriety of the Directors forbidding any and every house, as to impress the pupils with the idea that 
teacher to use a Key. If they carefully examine beauty was the chief thing cared for. Of this last 
the result of using Keys, they canont help seeing extreme however, we need not be much afraid at 
the propriety of so doing. I have never seen present, as the number of school houses that are 
the Key alluded to and I hope so long as I remain destitute of any pretension to architectural sym- 
a teacher, it will never come South. I strictly for- metry or beauty of location, far exceeds the num- 


bid the use of all Keys? The result is we have very | 
good Arithmeticians. Hoping I may hear some 
one from Pennsylvania on this subject, I will close, 
for the present. W.R.B. | 

Point Pleasant, Va., April, 1858. | 


| 


THE HAPPY MEDIUM. | 
“ An odd subject of which to speak here,” say | 


my hearers; but wait a bit, there may be more in | 
it than you imagine. I know the very words are a} 
terror to enthusiasts, and it may be, they will think | 
me a spiritless sort of a teacher; but let us reason 
together. It has often been asserted that without 
a vigorous enthusiasm nothing great can be ac- 
complished, and the assertion must not be dispu- | 
ted; but I am inclined to think that if the number | 
of holy causes which have been injured and lost by | 
excessive zeal, were counted against those that have 
been won, there would not be so very much differ- 
ence in the result. 

We Americans, are thoroughly go-ahead-a-tive | 
in our notions, and, I fear, frequently get beyond | 
the happy medium. It is not very long since the 
subject of schools and school houses was presented | 
for our attention ; and now, in about the same num- | 
ber of years, that it would require for an idea to| 
obtain foot-hold in Europe, we have it so fully de- 
veloped, that it would take a genius to think or say 
anything concerning it that has not been both 
thought and uttered before. I do not complain of 
this, but rather rejoice that the themes nearest our 
hearts and hearth-stones, have become “ household 
words” in the cottages of the humble and the pal- 
aces of the proud. 








ber of those that have them. 


In the height of ceilings we have some examples 
of our love of extremes. Becoming sensible of the 
evil effect of very low ceilings upon the health and 
cheerfulness of scholars, they have, in some instan- 
ces, made the new ones so high that it is almost 
impossible to heat the rooms comfortably. It is 
pleasant in summer, but in winter we sigh for “the 
happy medium.” And there are some teachers 
too, who in their zeal for ventilation, keep such 
draughts of air passing, that the children are con- 
tinually shivering. They seem to forget, that while 
they are moving about with the blood in active cir- 
culation, the poor children are condemned to sit 
almost motionless, and, as a consequence, are much 
less capable of enduring the cold. 

The governing of the school affords another op- 
portunity for the exercise of the happy medium ; 
for while the majority of children become hardened 
by the use of the rod, they also become, in a mea- 
sure, disrespectful when they know there is nodan- 
ger of punishment. 

There are many more instances that I might enu- 
merate, to prove the advantage of keeping clear of 
extremes, but for fear of transgressing the happy 
medium myself, I will close. 


Heten A. Rynper. 
Clinton co. 





A GOOD IDEA. 

The Directors and Teachers of Lamar District, 
Clinton county, are deserving of much praise for 
their zeal and energy in the cause of Education, 
Their schools—eight in number—rank among the 
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the very best in the county. During the past win-' 
ter, the best readers from the several schools in the 
District, have met together frequently, to practice 
in the art of reading. Every meeting of this char-| 
acter, has been crowded to overflowing by anxious | 
citizers, eager to witness theexercises. These ex- 
ercise were diversified, consisting of concert read- 
ing, choice selections in prose and poetry, dialogues: 
grave and gay, humorous and sublime, &c., and 
always drew heartfelt applause from the delighted 
auditors. Twenty, and often thirty young ladies) 
and gentlemen on the platform at one time, and 
reading in concert—the rich, deep toned voices of | 
the males, and the soft musical tones of the females | 
convinced all that good reading is more musical and | 
charming, than notes from the most skillfully play- | 
ed instrument. For concert reading the Hamsure| 
Scuoot has no superior, in the county or out of it ; 
and for single readers, embodying all that is elo- 
quent in this art, Prof. Herr’s school, at Satona 
stands pre-eminent. Other schools in the District— 
Mr. McClintock’s and Miss Foley’s, for instance,— 
have many No. 1 readers in them. The Directors 
and citizens of Lamar, can well feel proud of the 
triumphs of their schools in reading. 

I believe with Hon. H. L. Diffenbach that “ good 
reading, is essential to the prosperity of every 
school,” and rejoice to know that we have readers 
in our Common Schools who can put to the blush 
many a “College fledgling” who has courage 
enough to compete with them. B. 

Mill Hall, Pa., March, 1859. 





PROGRESS OF SCHOOLS IN CLINTON COUNTY. 
Mr. Epitor:—The School System in Clinton 
eounty appears to be moving on “ with accelera- 
ting speed.” Already much good has been ac- 
complished. The people of this county have taken 
a deep interest in the advancement of education, 
and have labored assiduously for its promotion. 
The people of this county have been awakened 
to a true sense of their situation as regards the 
subject of education, and have come to the wise 
eonclusion of educating their children. Teachers 
have evinced a strong and invincible determination 
to make the schools of “little Clinton” second to 
none in the State; and wherever they have met, 
whether in the capacity of an Institute or not, they 
have received the hearty co-operation of the people. 
The most of the schools in the county, during 
the last winter, have been in operation; the ses- 
sions continuing generally, from four to five months. 
In some parts of the county, and particularly in 
the “ lumber districts,” the public funds are reserv- 
ed for ‘Summer Schools,” thereby rendering them 
accessible to pupils who live in the remotest part 
ofthe district, and have to walk some two or three 
miles and “cross a foot log” before reaching the 





school heuse. In many places schools are kept 
open during the summer months by subscription ; 
so that children in those localities have the benefit 
of school at least from seven to eight months in 
the year. A number of the schools in the county 
are on the graded principle. During the present 
school year 13 Institutes and Associations have been 
held in different parts of the county ; and,have been 
attended by over ten thousand people. Our Ingti- 
tutes have been conducted on the “ drill principle.” 
Teachers form themselvesin classes, and are drilled 
by some one of the teachers whoacts astutor. In 
this manner the different methods practiced by 
different teachers are more fully drawn out. 

In some parts of the county, teachers devote 
every alternate Saturday to the holding of district 
Institutes, changing the place of meeting, to suit 
the convenience of the people, These Institutes 
are always attended by the parents and Directors 
who seem to think it not only a privilege but a duty 
to meet the teachers on such occasions, and con- 
verse freely on Educational Subjects, thereby very 
greatly encouraging the teachers. 

A number of schools in the county have pur- 
chased “ School apparatus,” and quite a number 
intend to have acompleteset before the commence- 
ment of another winter session. 

Mental Arithmetic has been introduced into every 
school in the county, 

Our worthy Superintendent, Mr. J. H. Berry, 
has not been an idle spectator, but with coat and 
hat off and sleeves rolled up, has been at work with 
untiring zeal, and has always been willing to take 
hold of the big end of the stick, whenever neces- 
sary. He has visited every school in the county 
and some twice. Wherever he has visited the 
schools, he has not failed to render all the assis- 
tance and encouragement that lay in his power, 
assisting in classifying the school, introducing 
suitable text-books, forming classes on improved 
plans, encouraging both teacher and pupils, calling 
out Directors and Parents, and in the evenings de- 
livering Educational Lectures to large and atten- 
tive audiences. Wherever the teachers have met 
in the capacity of an Institute or Association, he 
has generally met with them, laboring assiduously 
for the good of the schools, Clinton county may 
well be proud of her Superintendent who is an ac- 
tive and efficient officer, having the good of the 
Common Schools “at heart,” and sparing neith- 
er pains nor labor to promote the cause of educa- 
tion. J. B. M. 

Clintonville, March, 1859 





EDUCATION IN VENANGO COUNTY. 
Mr. Epiror:—’Tis very seldom we hear from 
Venango through the columns of your “ Journal,” 
and then almost invariably via the County Super- 
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perintendent ; the reason of this I ean not divine. 
Surely it can not be that wehave:become education- 
allyextinct,—that we have ceased to live. We pre- 
sume the silence: on the part of our Venango 
edacators may be attributed to modesty or some 
similar cause. 

Gasting aside this mantle of modesty, we wish 
briefly to speak a word of cheer to teachers and 
other friends of our Common Cause. It is ever a 
pleasure for us to hear of the success of teachers— 
of victories won—of difficulties which lie in the 
path of our great car of education being removed. 
And presuming a similar feeling pervades the 
hearts of all who belong to the fraternity of teach- 
ers, we wish to state wherein our teachers have 
béen successful, &c. 

As persons occupying important positions, the 
teachers of Venango and especially those of the 
northern part, have with commendable zeal labored 
to elevate and ennoble the profession. During the 
past winter the teachers of our county in connec- 
tien with those of Crawford and Warren, have or- 
ganized a Union Association. The first session 
oeeurred January 13, 14 and 15, at which time 
about eighty teachers convened, making the exer- 
cises both instructing and profitable. The consti- 
tution then adopted provides for an annual meeting 
at: which the Superintendents of the above named 
counties are to be in attendance. 


At a call of the principals of the “ Pleasantville: 


Union School ” the teachers and friends of educa- 
tion convened at Pleasantville and organized a 
district association, styled the ‘“ Northern Venango 
Teachers’ Institute.” Three sessions have already 
been held, which we trust have accomplished the 
desired objects. The interest manifested by teach- 
ers and patrons is truly gratifying. Crowded 
houses, undivided attention, and a willingness to 
participate in the exercises, are indications not to 
be misunderstood. 

The exercises of each session were of a practical 
nature, consisting in part of diseussions upon sub- 
jects connected with the welfare of our “ high call- 
ing ”’—instructions in the various branches—read- 
ing of essays by the ladies, and able lectures. Our 
worthy Superintendent Burgwin, labored with us 
during one session, favoring us with many “ good 
things” among which was an address, the character 
of which was eminently practical. 

In short the past winter has been one “long to 
be rememberd.” Teachershave been aroused from 
their lethargic state and have been made to see the 
imperative necessity of a hearty co-operation. Pa- 
trons have been interested and I trust many pre- 
judices against our present school system have 
been removed. “ Literary Societies,” “Debating 


Clubs,” &c., have been organized and held in suc- 
cessful operation. 





Another important feature of improvement is 
beginning to develop itself, viz: School Visitation. 
An interest is being awakened in the hearts of 
many. Directors and Parents may now, at least 
“semi occasionally,” be seen visiting the place where 
their most precious diamonds are being polished. 
The common school interests in our county are 
becoming of more and more importance in every 
particular. School houses are being built or re- 
paired. The old fashioned desks, nailed to the wall 
accompanied by backless benches so elevated as to 
suspend the pupil between heaven and earth, as if 
fit for neither these, are vanishing and giving place 
to convenient desks with chairs instead of slabs, 

Such indications are most encouraging. Well 
may the teacher look at the history of our school 
system and read bright things in the future, for he 
is confident that “ ’tis education forms the common 
mind.” A class of teachers, awake to the interests 
of the profession, are moving the educational car 
onward and are contributing those elements which 
are prolific of good. In thelanguage of Jones they 
are : 


** Men, who their duties know, 

But know their rights ; and knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long aimed blow 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain. 
These constitute a State.” 


R. E_more Asurey. 
Pleasantville, April 2, 1859. 





APPARATUS IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Air Pumps and Electrical Machines are no more 
servicable for /ittle children, than rocking horses are 
for full grown men. Both have an appropriate 
place in which they are needed ; and something is 
needed in schools which shall do for young chil- 
dren, what the Air Pumps and other Philosophical 
instruments do fer maturer minds, viz: illustrate 
and help to comvey clearly the teacher’s ideas. 


The blackboard though now so much of a neces- 
sity ag hardly to be thought of as a piece of ap- 
paratus, is as really so as a barometer, and is more 
useful in a school-room than many an article of ten 
times its cost. Even the blackboard was regarded 
as a luxury, till teachers learned how to use it, 
when it at once became, and it will henceforth be 
a neeessity. 

Maps are equally a necessity for teaching geo- 
graphy, but globes are not so much esteemed, be- 
cause their uses are not as well known. Various 
charts are as useful as maps, but are not used half 
so often, for the reason that teachers have not, in 
many instances, learned how to employ them to 
advantage, and do not know the aid to be derived 
from them. 

Mrs. Willard, the highly esteemed founder of the 
Troy Female Seminary, excelled in using various 
means of illustrating the branches taught, and to 
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this practice owed much of her success in estab-! Applying this to the frame, pass ten balls on the 
lishing that world renowned Institution. Under first wire across, and say there is ten. Now, one 
her ingenious care, the uninteresting facts of his- ball across on the second wire. There is one teen ; 
tory grew into branching historical trees, bearing another will make two teen; three, three teen; four, 
the fruits of knowledge, or were builded into stately fourteen, &c., to nineteen; and then passing the 
temples ‘(of time) paved with nations, and roofed last ball across we have twenty. Then by passing 
with noble names; Geography became a new sci- the balls on the third wire singly across, we have 
ence in the interest imparted to it by new mode of twoty-one, twoty-two, &c., to threety ; and continu- 
illustration, and Geometry showed its paper trian- ing the operation, fourty, fivety, sixty, &c., to ninety- 
gles, and its solids, produced from potatoes by her nine; the last ball gives tenty, or a hundred, 
yankee penknife and skill. When they have become familiar with these 
Every teacher who wishes to do his work easily | names, which will be in three or four lessons, the 
for himself, pleasantly for his pupils, and success- abbreviations may be explained. The most diffi- 
fully in the opinion of his patrons, should avail|cult are the first two, oneteen, twoteen, which are 
himself of all known aids, and should invent others, changed to eleven, twelve; the others are very sim- 
which may be added to the common stock of teach- | ple, viz: threeteen and threety are shortened to thir- 


ers’ tools, now somewhat limited. 

Some primary school teachers may be interested 
in reading a few ways of using that very servicable 
instrument, the Numeral Frame, and as all cannot 
be supposed to possess a copy of the “ Teacher’s 
Guide to Illustration,” an extract from that work 
will be as good as an original article. The accom- 
panying cut will show the frame, and a few sugges- 
tions as to its use will follow: 











it 
i 





1. For teaching how to count. 

“ The teacher holding the frame so that the balls 
are all on one side, passes one of those on the up- 
per wire across to the opposite side, and says :— 
There is one ball. Repeat after me, one ball ; (pass- 
ing another across,) two balls, &c., till all are pass- 
ed across and named. Then repeat the operation, 
omitting the word ball, till all can count readily 
from one toten. The class should then be told 
that ten has three different names, viz: 

1. One ten standing by itself is called, ten. 





2. One ten joined to another number, teen, 


3. More than one ten, ty. 


teen and thirty, fiveteen and /ivety to ;fifteen and 
fifty ; lastly, twoty is twenty, and fourty is forty.” 

2. For exercises in Addition and Multiplication. 
“The teacher requests all the class to see how 
many balls he moves ; he then moves out two each 
time and the elass count in concert two, four, six, 
&c., next time more rapidly, till the counting by 
two’s or adding is performed as fast as the teacher 
can move the balls. To give life and pleasure to 
the exercise, as well as to secure close attention, 
require the pupils to count with precision when the 
balls move and only then; and occasionally stop 
when they do not expect it. If any are counting 
mechanically or without attention they will be 
“caught,” but if properly Jaughed at, they will not 
be caught many times. 

It should be remembered that the scholars, as 
soon as they can answer fast, will not count the 
balls; they have begun real mental addition, and 
the teacher, perhaps without being aware of it has 
accomplished just what was wanted—just what 
is done by memorisiag the addition table and the 
scholars have understood and enjoyed it. At lei- 
sure times let one of the class take the frame and 
try to “ puzzle” the rest. 

Incite them to ‘study thus, viz: mark on the 
blackboard like this'|'!|/|'|'! | one short 
mark and one long one; and pointing ‘at the 
long ones have them add two, four, six, eight, &c., 
and require them to bring on their slates at the 
next recitation marked in the same manner up to a 
certain number as 50 or 100, and to be able to add 
them. Begin sometimes with the short mark and 
count one, three, five, &c. Afterwards add by 
threes making two short marks and one long one, 
&c., going on to add by fours and fives in the same 
way.” 

Other extracts might be made but too much 
space in the Journal would be required. Ingenious 
teachers will contrive a variety of other modes of 
using the frame or can find ethers given where this 
was found. | 
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SCHOOL ROOM EXERCISES—NO. 8. ‘two hundred and forty thousand miles from the 

Mr. Eprtor :—“ All the world’s a school.” This earth, because it has been measured by mathema- 
speech of Mr. Townsend, contains almost a world ticians.” 
of truth, The world is, indeed, a school; aschool,| Qyestion,—“ But that is no proof to you. You 
which when not co-operating with the teaching of neither saw it measured, nor could you have under- 
the school-room, renders the latter almost power- gtood it, had you seen it.” 
less. Of what avail is it, that a teacher teaches; 4ngwer—* I have heard it explained ; and I un- 
his pupils the truths of Astronomy, when their | derstand how distances are measured on the earth; 
parents teach them to disbelieve ? ‘and astronomers say that the distances to the hea- 

It was truly remarked at the Lancaster county | yenly bodies, are measured in the same manner ; and 
Educational Association, “ of what avail is it that' 1) astronomers agree to the measurement.” 
we teach our pupils that profane swearing is sinful) « py¢ might they not be mistaken ?” 
and immoral, when the parents themselves teach) « Not very easily. ‘Those persons who have seen 
the contrary? When our Presidents, Governors, ‘ihe masts of a ship at sea, before the hull was visi- 
Legislators, and respectable men,—men who stand ‘ble, could not well be mistaken; and not more ea- 
high in public estimation, teach the contrary by ‘sily could they be mistaken, who can see by the aid 
their practice ?” _ _ lof seience, the distance to the moon.” 

“ All the world’s a school.” The book of inspi-| ‘These answers had doubtless been prepared for 
ration tells us to—* Train y child in the way he tne pupils, and committed by them to memory, a 
should go, and when he is old, he will not depart long time previous to the examination; and I give 
from it.” Yet, how many parents have mourned | 4), 41 to you, without comment. 
over the departure of a favorite child from the | “Search all things, hold fast to what is good.” 
training of his early youth! But, was parental | ees Sa ae 
training, all his training? No, ‘all the world’s a) , cern v4 Cle er Il child 
school,” and just as he has been trained, so will he be. the — pete ee (Cinwe of shell eliliven.) 
“ Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” — | ei? How large does the moon appear to 
This subject is worthy the pen of an abler hand YOU” eomee 
than mine. I am now dealing with facts, not prin- | Answer.—( Varying from the size of a hat to a 
ciples. My task is to record the exercises of the | half bushel: some extending so far as the size of a 


school-room, witnessed by an old teacher, at differ- | cart-wheel.) oe - 
ent periods of his life. | Question.— And is it really, no larger than a 


| & ‘ e »” 
Vener 2ixmncus. half-bushel, or, even a cart-wheel 


| +o” 
School Examination—( Class in Astronomy.) Answer.— Yes, sir. 


Question.— How do you know that the earth is| Question.—‘‘What makes you think so ?” 
| Answer.— Because | know that it is a great way 


globular?” | 
Answer.—* Because it has been frequently sailed (off ; and I know that, at so great a distance, a cart 

round,” |wheel would not appear as large as the moon ap- 
Question.—“‘ How do you know that it has been | pears.” 

sailed round? You never saw it sailed around.” Question.—“ Is it larger than yon mountain?” 
Answer.—“ I know it as well as I know there are| Answer.—Yes, sir.” 

such places as London and Paris; I never saw| Question.—‘ Will you give a reason ?” 

them. I know that there are two routes to Cali-| Answer.—‘* When the moon was full, last week, 

fornia, an eastern and a western; and I think that I observed the moon rising behind the mountain, 

the same place could not be arrived at by traveling (which is about twenty miles off,) and I saw that 

opposite directions, if the world were not globular.” | the mountain covered but a small part of the moon: 
Question.—‘ Have you any other reasons ?” jand as the moon was farther from us than the moun- 
Answer.—“ Yes, sir. We know that, on the level | tain, if it was not larger, it could not have appear- 

sea, the top of the masts of a ship at a distance, is ed so.” 

seen before the bottom (or hull,) which is the last| vestion.—* I heard a boy once say that the 

that is seen, although it is the largest part of the |moon is not so large as yon tall hickory tree, be- 

ship; which, were the sea level, would be seen first,” |c@use it did not appear so large. What do you 
Question.— “ How do you know that the planets think about it ?” 





| 





are inhabited ?” Answer.—‘‘I once saw the moon set behind that 
Answer.—“‘ We do not know it.” tree ; and the tree did not reach half way to the 
Question,—“ Why ?” top of the moon, when the moon was partly set.” 


Answer.—‘ Because we have no proofs.” Question.—“ How far do you think the moon is 


Question.—“ And do you believe nothing without | from us?” , 
proof ?” Answer.—“ It must be many thousand times as 


Answer,—“ Yes, sir. I believe that the moon is far off as the tree.” 
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This exercise, was, of course, “cut and dried,” | “No,” said the examiner, “ virtue is an incom- 
also. It, however, was novel; and for that reason, parable adjective.” 


I give it to you. We must also admit that the 
answers and questions were strictly within the 
comprehension of small children. 

Before giving you another exercise, I may as well 
answer a question to my readers collectively, which 
has been often asked of me individually. How I 
find time to visit so many schools? My answer 
is—not that I visit many, but I make good use of 
those I do visit; and besides I have a school of 
my own, that sometimes furnishes exercises, worth 
publishing. 

That veteran educator, John Beck, of Litiz, 
Laneaster county, once told me that he kept a 
book for the purpose of noting down exercises of 


the school-room which seemed worthy of notice,|— 


and which he often found of much use to him. I 
have seen the same thing described, since, by Mr. 
Page, but I believe Mr. Beck used it, long before 
he had heard of Mr, Page. Lat least, obtained the 
idea from Mr. Beck, and adopted it. From my 
note-book thus kept, I obtain, from time to time, | 
materials for the School Journal. 


Exercise Tuirp. 


This exercise I once witnessed in Lancaster Co. 
Scene, in a school-room, during a visit of the Di- 
rectors. The class, having gone through’a variety 
of interesting exercises, was asked the following 
question, by the president of the board. “ What, 
is the product of 339 £.19 S. 11 D. 3 far. multi-| 
plied by itself?” After nearly an hour’s time had 
been spent with the various solutions of this ques- 
tion by the pupils, (much to their eredit,) the gen- 
tleman, with a considerable degree of pomposity 
in his manner, said—‘ Now, boys and girls, I'll 
show you a shorter way to do this question.” And 
taking the chalk, he thus solved it: 400 £.x400 £. 
=1600 £. 

“But, my dear sir, that is not the question ; 
neither is it the answer,” said the teacher. ‘ How 
much does it want of it ?” asked the director. “ It is 
nearer to the true result than most of the solutions 
here before me; and is correct enough for any 
practical purpose.” 

“That I do not dispute,” replied the teacher, but 
“its practical use is somewhat doubtful. Weknow 
that no grocer in practice, would multiply 7} by 64 
correctly, to obtain the price of 6} pounds of sugar 
at 64 cents a pound; being satisfied with 39 cents; 
but 39 cents is not the true sum.” 

“ Isn’t it near enough ?” asked the director. 

“ Near enough for a store keeper, but not for a 
teacher,” was the reply. 

At an examination of school teachers (long 
time before the County Superintendency,) this 
same director being the examiner, one of the teach- 


_ And the teachers letit pass! Timeshavechanged ! 
Twelve years ago, it was customary for examina- 
tions of teachers to be held at taverns; and, after 
‘the examination, for directors and teachers to drink 
together ; and sometimes,—let that pass also. 
| The question of the director’s, in the last exer- 
cise, I shall not eriticize,—nor its solution. As be- 
fore said, I am new dealing with facts, not theories. 
But I thought (at the time) of asking the director 
to tell me the product of 400 cows, multiplied ‘by 
400 sheep? Or 16 pounds, 6 oz. of sugar, mufti- 


plied by 16 pounds, 6 oz. of soap, but——I did’nt. 
E. Lamporn. 
West Lampeter, Lanc. co., April, 1859. 
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Giucational Sovieties. 
SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. 
CRAWFORD COUNTY. 

The County Teachers’ Institute met in the Academy at 
Espyville, in the western extremity of the county. The 
citizens of the village and vicinity, feeling a deep interest 
in the cause of education, everything was prepared forthe 
accommodation of all teachers who should-come froma 
distance. At the opening, about forty teachers were pre- 
sent ; butas the Institute progressed, the number increased 
to over one hundred, 

President Bates took the chair, and after making some 
very appropriate introductory remarks, in regard to the na- 
ture and purpose of the Institute, the election of officers 
took place, as follows, viz: 

President—James Espey, Esq. 


Vice Presidents—J. 8. Gibson, Prof. Heague and Miss 
M. Z. Linn. 


Recording Secretaries—H. J. Durant, J. B. Espey. 
Corresponding Secretary—S. R. Thompson. 
Treasurer—J. A. Martin. 


Executive Committee—Samuel P. Bates, A. D. Cotton, 
J. B. Compton. 


Evening.—Question for discussion: Resolved, That whis- 
pering should be entirely prohibited in our common schools. 

Essay by H. J. Durant. Subjeet—*‘ True Eloquence.” 

Lecture by Prof. 8. P. Bates. Subject—‘ The Boyhood 
of Napoleon.” In this instructive lecture, the attentian 
of the audience was exclusively directed to the period of 
Napoleon’s school days, and no notice was taken of his 
after career. Of the moral tendency of Napoleon’s life, 
the lecturer had nothing to say. Whether his career was 
a blessing or a curse to the world, was not material to the 
subject he was considering. Nor did he desire, by any 
praises bestowed on his talent and industry in youth, to 
encourage a taste for military glory or unholy ambition.— 
He described, in terms of high commendation, his devotion 
to study and his ambition to excel in learning, while at 
the school at Brienne, and at the military schoo] at Paris. 
He praised with warmth, his scrupulous adherence to cor- 
rect habits of study, his contempt for rank not founded on 
merit, and the zeal with which he pursued his labors, and 
counselled the youth to imitate his example in ail these 
particulars. 

Tuesday.—Penmanship by H. J. Durant. Mental Arith- 
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Afternoon.—Grammar by Prof. Bates. Written Arith- 
metic by S. R. Thompson. 

During the time devoted to discussion after the regular 
lecture, Prof. Bates described a piece of apparatus for il- 
lustrating that the square on the base and perpendicular 
of a right-angled triangle, is equal to a square on the hy- 
potenuse. 

Evening.—Discussion on the following question : 

Resolved, That children should be taught to read by 
sounds father than by letters. Good arguments were ur- 
ged both for and against its utility. 

Lecture by Prof. 8. S. Sears. After expressing much 
pleasure at seeing so many present, both old and young, 
he’proceedded to speak of “The Pennsylvania Common 
Séhool System.” He regarded it as one of the best in the 
Union ; but only the foundation upon which the people 
are to build the superstructure. He spoke of the neces- 
sity of directors, as well as teachers, doing their part, and 
of the interest that should be felt on the part of the parents 
in the cause of education, and also, the probable results 
of the fulfillment of duties from all. 

The roll was called, and the members responded with 
short and appropriate sentiments. 

Wednesday.—Penmanship by H. J. Durant. Mental | 
Arithmetic by S. R. Thompson. Orthography by Prof. | 
Sears. Elocution by Prof. Bates. 


Ajsternoon.— Written Arithmetic, by Prof. Sears. 

Discussion on Penmanship. Several of the members 
questioned the utility of the use of lithographed copies in 
schools, which before, by some, had been thought an im- 
provement. 


Essay by Miss M. J. Allen. Subject—“ The Saloon of 





Ideality.”’ 

Evening.—The question, Resolved, That the custom of | 
furnishing board for the teacher, and wood for the school 
gratuitously, is a nuisance and should be abolished; was 
fairly discussed; but the opinion in favor of the affirma- 
tive seemed to prevail. 

Select Reading, by Prof. Bates. 

Lecture by Prof. Sears. Subject—‘‘ The Professions.’’ 
In the course of his remarks, he advised all to select such 
a profession as would tend to elevate society. The man 
makes the profession, not the profession the man. It is | 
the intended result of any labor that gives it character.— 
In conclusion, he said, so long as ignorance pervades, so | 
long will there be a call for teachers and education. 


Thursday.— Penmanship by H. J. Durant. Orthography | 
by Prof. Sears. 


Afternoon.—Written Arithmetic, by Prof. Sears. Elo- 
cution, by Prof. Bates. Mental Arithmetic, by S. R. | 
Thompson. 

Evening.—Discussion on the following: ‘‘ What can we 
do to improve our schools and school houses 2”? 

Lecture by Prof. Hindman. Subject—“ Utility of Edu- 
cation.”? Inthe course of his remarks, he spoke of the 
vast responsibilities which devolved upon the common 
school teacher, in training the immortal mind and fitting 
the youth of our land for future usefulness, and to act 
with honor ‘their part in life. He said that all teaching 
and knowledge should be practical in its character. 

Friday.—-The committee on resolutions reported the fol- 
lowing, which were unanimously adopted as the sentiments 
of the Institute : 


Resolved, That for the development of our common school 
system, and to provide suitable instruction for the youth 











of our State, between five and twenty-»ne years of age, 
and to diminish taxation, it is the duty of every board of 
directors to establish, where practicable, one high school 
in each district, for the accommodation of advanced schol- 
ars. 

Resolved, That a uniformity of text-books should be se- 
cured, and that we urge upon directors the importance of 
taking measures to secure such uniformity, at the next 
triennial convention. 

Resolved, That as Geography cannot be successfully 
taught without the use of an artificial globe, it is the duty 
of directors to furnish each school with one of these neces- 
sary adjuncts to good teaching, in all cases where the teach- 
er fails to do so. 

Resolved, That parents are called upon by every con- 
sideration of se)f-interest, to visit the schools at least once 
a month. 

Resolved, That portions of the Bible, without note or 
comment, should be read daily in our common schools. 

Resolved, That the use of the Phonetic system is a valu- 
able auxiliary in acquiring the hitherto difficult art of read- 
ing romanic print, and that we strongly recommend its 
introduction into all our common schools. 


Sub-Lecture, by L. Kuder. Subjeet—‘*‘ The best method 
of securing punctuality of attendance in our schools. 
Mental Arithmetic, by 8. R. Thompson. 


Afternoon.—Geography, by Prof. Hindman. Written 
Arithmetic, by L. Kuder and J. F. Burwell. 

Evening.—The following question was discussed :— 
** Should the Bible be read in our schools ?”? 

Select oration, by H. J. Durant. Subject—‘‘ The Mis- 
sion of Genius to the Realm of Mind.” 

Lecture by Prof. Bates. Subject—‘‘ The Dignity of the 
Teachers’ Profession.”? After enumerating many of the 
callings in life, which are at the present day accounted as 
honorable and dignified, he drew the line of comparison 
between these and the teachers’ profession, and showed 
wherein the teacher excelled in point of usefulness. In 
conclusion, he exhorted them to go on in their wisely cho- 
sen way, increase in knowledge, and strive to adorn their 
profession. 

The following resolution, drawn up by the teachers of 
Espyville, was read and approved : 


Resolved, That the thanks of the teachers, of this part 
of the county, are due to Prof. S. P. Bates, our worthy 
Superintendent, not only for his influence in securinga 
session of the County Institute in our midst, but also, for 
his untiring industry in trying to make the session both 
pleasant and profitable. 


On motion, a vote of thanks was returned to Prof. Hind- 
man, Prof. 8. R. Thompson, H. J. Durant, and others, who 
had labored during the session. 

On motion of Prof. Bates, the Institute adjourned to 
meet according to notice, to be given by the Executive 
Committee. 

DAUPHIN COUNTY. 

Notice having been given, a meeting of the pupils of the 
borough of Gratz, and of the various schools of Lykens 
township, was held on Saturday, March 5th, in the Lu- 
theran church, in Gratz; many of the parents, and others 
favorable to the cause of education, were present. The 
meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock, by Capt. J, Lau- 
denschlager, Secretary of Board of Directors, when Mr. 
Henry Shoffstall offered a prayer in German. 

The hymn commencing : 

**The moon and planets, while they run 
Theirjcircles round the night, 
Receive their lustres from the sun, 
Source of created light,” 

was then sung by the pupils. 

S. D. Ingram, Superintendent, addressed the pupils, re- 
ferring to this movement as a new thing for Dauphin co., 
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hoping that other districts would follow the example ; and 
showing what active teachers and directors can accomplish 
for the benefit of the schools under their care. 

After some further encouraging remarks, a class of the 
smaller pupils was formed, when he illustrated, on the 
blackboard, his method of teaching the Alphabet, Ortho- 
graphy and Reading at the same time. 

J. W. Whitcom, of Gratz, with a large class of advanced 
pupils, conducted a recitation in Reading, showing his 
mode of teaching this important branch ; followed by S. 
D. Ingram, who gave same class an exercise on the black- 
board for criticism ; after a recitation of “ Marco Bozza- 
ris,”? the exercises of the morning closed with singing. 

Assembled again at 1 o’clock, Mr. Henry Shoffstall, of 
school No. 2, Lykens School District, addressed the Throne 
of Grace, when another hymn was sung by the pupils. 

Mr. Henry Umhultz, of school No. 7, examined the pu- 
pils in numeration, the various tables, and in Written 
Arithmetic, to a considerable extent. 

Mr. S. D. Ingram, illustrated on the blackboard, the im- 
portance of giving strict attention to the principles of pen- 
manship, showing their combination in the formation of 
words. 

J. W. Whitcom, conducted the examination in Geo- 
graphy. 

Mr. Geo. Hiney, of No. 1, illustrated on the map of the 
United States, his mode of teaching by chanting. S. D. 
Ingram, urged strongly, the importance of the study. 

The exercise in Grammar was conducted by H. Um- 
hultz, followed by S. D. Ingram, who illustrated, by vari- 
ous examples on the blackboard, the use of the study. 

Mr. H. Sheesely, teacher from Upper Paxton, examined 
a class in Mental Arithmetic, and made some well-timed 
remarks in reference to its importance as a study. 

The pupils were then exercised on the elementary sounds 
—when, after some appropriate remarks from the Superin- 
tendent, another hymn was sung, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Evening exhibition—met at 7 o’clock in the New Luthe- 
ran church. Singing by the pupils. After which, about 
thirty pieces, of various kinds, were spoken by pupils from 
Messrs. Whitcom, Gise and Umhultz’s schools. S. D. In- 
gram spoke briefly to the pupils and parents, when, after 


singing again, the exercises of the day closed, and the pu- | 


pils retired, feeling that they had spent the day pleasantly 
and profitably together. 


MONTGOMERY CO. 


The County Association met at the Keystone Hall, 
Pottstown, February llth, J. W. Arms, Esq., President 
pro. tem. The following Teachers were in attendance 
during the sessions of the Association : 


Frederick.—N. F. Dotterer. 

Gwynedd.—F. Josephine Fleck. 

Limerick.—Oliver Evans, Owen Evans, Henry A. Cole, 
J. W. Saylor, Wilson Stearly, Isaac Reiler, William, 
Goshow. 

Lower Providence.—Jos. Z. Gotwals. 

Moreland.—David Herman. 

New Hanover.—D. F. Reinert, P. Hartenstein. 

Norristown.—Mary A. Homer, Amanda E. Huston, A. 
C. Foquette, Lizzie Walker, Mary W. Smith, Sallie Gart- 
ley, Rev. Geo. D. Wolff, J. W. Loch. 

Norriton.—J. R. Stephens. 

Pottsgrove-—Geo. Van Buskirk, Geo. B. Royer, John 
Binder, Henry K. Sabold, Henry Hunter, Jacob C. Yost, 
Seneca G. Willaner, Chas. D. Spare, Jer. E. Krause, John 
Linderman, J. B. Thomas, Joshua G. Messimer. 

Pottstown.—Elmira Wells, Mary Blandner, Mary Pen- 





nypacker, Amelia Raimond, J. W. Arms, Isaac W. Gouldin, 
Rev. R. Cruikshank. 

Towamencin.—D. K. Cassel, M. T. Williams. 

Upper Dublin.—Lemontine Stewart, Gulielma Roberts, 
Emma Atkinson. 

Upper Merion.—J. B. Hunsicker, R. 
Pierce. 

Upper Providence.— Aaron Weikle, Harrison Bean, Davis 
Garber, A. H. Fetterolf. 

Whitemarsh.— Henry S. Cassel. 

Whitpain.—N. B. Holland, Lewis Styer, David Styer, 
J. T. Preston, A. H. Baker 


After the transaction of some miscellaneous business, 
Mr. J. T. Preston took the subject of the Cube Root, and 
demonstrated his method of solving it. 

Miss Mary A. Homer then followed and presented the 
subject of Decimals, by giving illustrations on the board. 
A general discussion followed, by Messrs. Parker, Wolff, 
and Rev. R. Cruikshank. 


Afternoon.—Mr. W. H. Parker took the subject of Ana- 
lytical Grammar, by giving sentences on the board. He 
also exhibited a chart on which he gave his method of an- 
alyzing sentences and the manner in which he taught 
Grammar. 

The critie’s report was then read by Miss E. J. Fleck, 
and was further discussed by Messrs. Arms, Parker, Wolff 
and Cruikshank. 

Mr. Moses Peirce then took Mensuration, and made 
|illustrations on the blackboard. He thought it should be 
taught practically. 

Descriptive Geography was then generally discussed 
(Mr. M. Thomson, to whom it was assigned, being ab- 
| sent,) by Messrs, Parker, Wolff, Arms, J. R. Hunsicker, 
| Cruikshank, Miss Homer and the County Superintendent. 

Objections were made to some of the books on Geography, 
}and views were given how it should be taught. 


U. Saylor, Moses 





Evening.—County Superintendent in the chair. The 


| critic’s report was read by Miss Stuart, and general re- 


| marks on the criticism followed. The question “ Should 
|a uniform series of books be adopted throughout the Coun- 
ty ??? was briefly discussed by Messrs. Parker, Hunsicker, 
| Acker and others. Rev. R. Cruikshank read a very able 
land interesting address—subject :—Obstacles to the Ad- 


vancement of Popular Education. 


Soturday.—The critic’s report was read and discussed 
|by Messrs. Parker and Adams. The subject of English 
| Grammar was then taken—Mr. J. W. Loch being teacher. 
A number of sentences were disposed of. 

Penmanship was then taken up by Mr. A. H. Baker, 
who explained its principles and the method which he 
had adopted in teaching. 

The subject of Interest was next considered. A resolu- 
ition by J. W. Loch, that the best general rule for compu- 
| ting interest was by multiplying the principle by half the 
| number of months and pointing off two figures to the left 
| for cents, when the rate was 6 per cent., elicited consider- 
able discussion, in which a number of the teachers par- 
| ticipated. 
| Afternoon.—The critic’s report was read and discussed 

by members of the Association. The Association then 

| selected Norristown as the place for the next meeting of 
| the Association, and Miss Lizzie Shaw and Sallie Shaffner 
‘and Mr. Mark Thomson were appointed a Committee of 
| Arrangement. 

Officers for the ensuing year: 


President, ex Officio—Dr. E. L. ACKER. 
Vice Presidents—N. B. Holland, D. K. Cassel. 
Recording Secretary—A. H. Baker. 
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Corresponding Secretary—H. S. Cassel. 

Treasurer—J. R. Hunsicker. 

Executive Committee—N. B. Holland, John C. Huchens, 
Charles Jacobs, Jr., H. S. Cassel, Mary A. Homer. 


Miss Mary A. Homer then read an interesting essay on 
Physiology, which was listened to with much attention. 

Miss L Stewart then gave an exercise on Punctuation, 
by giving sentences to various members of the Association. 

The County Superintendent then exhibited to the As- 
sociation, a series of blocks used for illustrating and ex- 
plaining Fractions. 

Some general remarks then followed by Messrs. Acker, 
Parker and Cruikshank on the different methods of teach- 
ing—giving their views of the Snythetic and Analytic 
methods. 

Rev. R. Cruikshank then made some further explana- 
tions of the Cube Root. 

The critic’s report was then read and discussed, and 
after some further remarks by Messrs. Parker and Cruik- 
shank, the Association adjourned sine die. 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY. 

At the last meeting of the Derry township Teachers’ In- 
stitute, Mr. Joseph F. Barnes, chairman of the committee 
on resolutions, reported the following, which were unani- 
mously adopted : 

WueEre as, It has been asserted by some, that “* Teach- 
ers are generally going beyond their proper prerogative,”’ 
because they express themselves favorable to the County 
Superintendency ; and whereas, it has been charged by 
others, that the present opposition to said office had its 
origin among dissatisfied teachers, therefore, 

solved, That we are citizens of Pennsylvania, and as 
such, have a natural indefeasible right to express our sen- 
timents, either privately or publicly, upon any subject of 
general interest to the citizens of the aforesaid Common- 
wealth. 

Resolved, That we heartily approve of the general fea- 
tures of the present school law, and regard it as infinitely 
superior to any that preceded it. 


Resolved, That the County Superintendency, by elevating 


Resolved, That the editors of the Greensburg and Blairs- 
ville papers, and of the Pennsylvania Schoo! Journal, be 
requested to publish this preamble and resolutions. 


WYOMING COUNTY. 

The Association met at Tunkhannock on the 2lIst of 
March. C. R. Davis, County Superintendent, President, 
S. 8. Butts, and Miss Ursula Bowen, Secretaries. 

C. R. Davis made some remarks on the object of the 
meeting. Remarks on Mental Arithmetic by Joseph 
Hayden. Arithmetic taught by Harvey E. Tiffany. Re- 
marks by the President on the part the Teachers should 
perform during the meeting. Glee, by Messrs. E. P. Perk- 
ins, A. Ellis, S. S. Butts, C. P. Butts. 


Tuesday.—Grammar taught by C. R. Davis, followed by 
remarks in favor of Webster’s Dictionary. Orthography 
taken up and taught by Thomas Park. Lessons on Elo- 
cutionary Chart by S. S. Butts, and mental Arithmetic by 
8. 8. Tyler. 


Afternoon.—Geography taught by E. H. Wells; Practi- 
cal Arithmetic by C. R. Davis, followed by a few remarks 
on the duty of Teachers being examined in the presence 
of Directors. 

Committee to prepare a Constitution and By-Laws, viz: 
Horace Armstrong, Albert Hotchkiss, and Geo. H. Squier. 

Written Arithmetic by Horace Armstrong, and Grammar 
by E. C. Davis. 

Evening.—Report on Orthography by Thomas Park, ona 
English Grammar by E. C. Davis. Report on Physiology 
in common schools by S. S. Butts. Report on attractions 
| of the School-room by C. R. Davis, which gave rise to a 
| discussion in which a number of Teachers and citizens 
participated. 
| Wednesday.—Practical Arithmetic taught by Rev. C. R. 
| Lane. After various discussions with regard to text-books 
| the following resolution was adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That we recommend to the School Directors of 








and systematizing the standard of qualifications required | Wyoming County, that they introduce into the several 
in the teacher, and by stimulating him to endeavor to at- | Schools of their respective Districts, the following text- 
tain to still greater eminence.in his profession—has already | books, viz: Sanders’ revised Spelling Book, Elocutionary 
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done much to increase the intrinsic value of the common 
schools in this county, and throughout the State. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of a rigid, practical and 
impartial examination of all who aspire to the profession 
of teachers. 

Resolved, That in J. R. McAfee, Esq., we have an ener- 
getic, able and efficient officer, and that he merits our confi- 
dence and esteem. 

Resolved, That it is thé duty of every teacher to render 
himself thoroughly qualified for the position he assumes. 

Resolved, That the teacher’s success depends, in a great 
measure, upon his daily preparation for conducting recita- 
tions. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of Normal Schools, but 
think that teachers should pay their own tuition while at- 
tending them. 

Resolved, That every teacher should be a careful reader 
of the Pennsylvania School Journal. 

Resolved, That the visiting of the school, by the Board 
of Directors, and by the parents of the pupils, would con- 
tribute much to their success. 

Resolved, That Teachers’ District Institutes, when pro- 
perly conducted, are among the more efficient means of 
enabling teachers to discharge their duty to their pupils. 

Resolved, That our thanks are hereby tendered to the 
Board of School Directors, of Derry District, for the en- 
couragement they have given to, and the interest they have 
manifested in this Institute ; and, also, to the citizens of 
this township for the hospitality extended unto us at our 
several meetings. 

Resolved, That we return our thanks to those citizens of 
Derry township, who have shown us encouragement by 
their presence at our several meetings, and to those of our 
patrons who have manifested their interest in our schools, 
by visiting them during the recent term. 


| Chart and new ‘Series of Readers. Olney’s Geography, 
|Covel’s Grammar, Stoddard’s Intellectual and Practical 
| Arithmetic, Calvin Cutter’s First Book of Anatomy, Phy- 
|siology and Hygiene. 

Afternoon.—Practical Arithmetic by C. R. Lane, and 
Reading by C. R. Davis. 

Evening.—Remarks by Messrs. Horace Armstrong, T. 
G. Walter, and S. S. Butts, on the age at which children 
should be admitted into our schosls, andthe branches they 
should first pursue. 

The following question, ** Resolved, that Corporal Pun- 
|ishment should not be abolished in our Common Schools,” 
| was then discussed by the following gentlemen on the af- 
firmative: G. S. Tutton, Wm. M. Piatt, J. Dewitt, Horace 
Armstrong; and G. H. Squier, P. M. Osterhout, 8. & 
Butts, and T. G. Walter on the Nevative. 

Thursday.—Constitution and By-Laws for the Associa- 
tion presented, and with some amendments adopted.— 
Practical Arithmetic taken up and taught by Rev. C. R. 
Lane and C. R. Davis. 

Afternoon.—Grammar taught by T. G. Walter and C. R. 
Davis. The Association then elected for the coming year 
the following officers, viz: Miss A. E. Pruner, Treasurer; 
S. S. Butts, Recording Secretary; G. H. Squier, Corre- 
| sponding Secretary ; John B. Case, Joseph S. Hayden and 
|T. M. Park, Vice Presidents. 

Evening.—Rev. George Landon delivered an address 
before the Association, in which he noticed the duties of 
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Teachers and Parents, the condition of our school houses, 
ete. He urged the teachers to thoroughly qualify them- 
selves for their profession, and elevate the schools of the 
county. The address was listened to by a large and at- 
tentive audience. 

Friday.— Remarks by C. R. Davis on the laborious task 
of obtaining an education, followed by some suggestions 
relative to waking up the mind of the pupil. 

It was then moved and carried to accept the proposal 
made by the Editors of the North Branch Democrat, to fill 
two columns of their paper weekly with Educational mat- 
ter. §. S. Butts was elected Editor of this department. 
Motioned and carried that the Reports read before the As- 
sociation be handed to the Editors for publication. The 
following themes and reporters were appointed for the 
next meeting, viz: Arithmetic, George H. Squier; Eti- 
quette in Schools, Miss Catharine Smith; Teacher’s Du- 
ties, C. R. Davis; School Government, S, 8S. Butts. 

Resolved, That the Teachers’ Journal, Edited by R. M. 
McAlpine, Allentown, Pa.,is a very superior Journal, and 
is well calculated to assist the Teacher. 

The following is a list of Teachers present. 

Tunkhannock.—Geo. H. Squier, S. 8S. Butts, Misses A. 
E. Pruner, Lucy Avery, Jennie Mitchel, E. S. Safford, C. 
M. Smith, Mary Newberry, Lydia Sickler, 8S. A. Whipple. 

Mehoopany.—T. G. Walter, J. C. Williams. ~ 

North Branch.—Thomas Park, Misses Ursula C. Bowen 
Frances M. Burgess. . 

Eaton.— Alex. Bodle, Misses Amy E. Harding, M. A. 
Bouse, E. C. Bouse, Ruth Frear, Louisa Frear, Julia A. 
Fuller, Sarah Pike, H. M. Newman, M. 8. Kishbaugh, 
Olive Dewitt, Sarah C. Benjamin. 

Washington.—Jos. B. Maxwell, Miss Savanna Bana- 
tyne. i 

Clinton.— Albert Hotchkiss, Freelove Rice, Elizabeth 
Carr, Helen More. 

Meshoppen.—Elmer H. Wells, Geo. H. Sterling, Misses 
Savanna E. Furman, Etna Storm, Rose Wheeler, Louisa 
L. Wells, Armina Mecham. 

Braentrim.— Misses Lydia H. Stuydevant, Ellen B. Hunt, 
Ellen F. Stuydevant, Jane A. Keeny. 

Windham.—Joseph 8. Hayden, Miss Frances E. Barber. 

Nicholson.— Harvey Tiffany. 

Ezeter.—J. B. Case, 8. H. Sickler, Miss H. Jane Kyte. 

Northmoreland.— Horace Armstrong, J. B. Rhodes, Wm. 
Hetfield, Joseph Harding, Misses Catharine Smith, Mary 
A. Rhodes, Jane Rogers, Malinda Reeve, Matilda J. 
Brown, Ellen Lutes, Elizabeth Hetfield, Elizabeth Perrin. 

Forkston.— Misses P. A. Hunsinger, L. J. Hunsinger. 

Susquehanna Co.—E. C. Davis, Samuel S. Tyler. 

Bradford Co.—Miss Sophia Walter. 











WESTERN PENNA. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


New Brighton March 29 1858, Tuesday morning. 

Pursuant to adjournment the Association met at 10 0’- 
clock, Vice Pres. R. N. Avery inchair. The meeting was 
opened with prayer, by Mr. Plumer. The recording Sec- 
retary being absent, S. B. Guilford was appointed Secre- 
tary, pro. tem. The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read by the Secretary. The Chairman of the executive 
committee being called upon, reported that it had been 
thought best not to take up the regular programme until 
the afternoon. Mr. Burtt moved that all present be con- 
sidered members of the Association, until the constitution 
be obtained for signatures. Carried. 

On motion of Mr. Burtt, the hours of the session be for 
morning from half-past eight to half-past eleven, afternoon 
from 2 to 5 and evening from 7to 9. Mr. Burtt opened 
the question, “‘ what should this Association seek to ac- 
complish, and what means should itemploy?? He thought 
long set speeches out of place: he suggested that proper 
questions be selected, and persons appointed to discuss 


them. He also said that we cannot expect meetings of 
this kind to be large. Being a great lack of interest on 
the part of teachers,a full attendance can hardly be expect- 
ed. He would not attempt to say what time would be 
best for holding the meetings. He hoped such time would 
be selected as would best accommodate all counties in- 
cluded within the call. He thought that the work of the 
Association was quite different from that of the County 
Institute. In his opinion, the great work of the Associa- 
tion is to look at the practical working of the Schoo] Law, 

Mr. M’Cormick, Superintendent of Cambria county, being 
called upon, addressed the meeting briefly. As it is one 
of the great objects of Teachers’ meetings to learn to speak, 
he thought it the duty of every one to be prompt in doing 
the work assigned him. The eyes of the principal Educa- 
tors are upon us. Hence we should do nothing that will 
produce wrangling. We must be loyal to the cause.— 
Whenever we depart from the letter of the law prescribed, 
we depart from the line of duty prescribed. In an official 
capacity he had always stood by the law. There is jeal- 
ousy springing up between the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and ours; but let this Association keep within its 
proper bounds, and then there can be no collision. One 
object isto become acquainted with each other. One great 
objection to the law of ’54, was that it usurped the work 
of the Directors. The office of County Superintendent was 
intended to benefit both Teachers and Directors. 

The rural Teachers are not paid enough. Give them 
fifty dollars a month and they will manifest more interest. 

Prof. Curry, of New Brighton, made some remarks. 

Mr. Burtt again spoke upon the subject. He thought if 
we know there are any features in the school law that 
drive Teachers from the profession, and also prevent many 
able men from acting as Directors, we should not hesitate 
to point out those defects and suggest the remedy. 

Prof. Curry called for the reading of the Preamble to the 
Constitution. He thought its objects were definitely pre- 
sented. He considered that the question relating to the 
practical workings of the School law, should be a specific 
topic for the discussion of all the Teachers of the State. 

Mr. M’Cormiek resumed his remarks: When we meet 
as members of a distinct profession, we should confine our 
| remarks to the duties of that profession, and not imagine 
| that we are the Legislature of Pennsylvania. As citizens, 

we have our rights at the ballot-box; but as teachers, our 
| business is to improve the methods of teaching. Some 

people see ** Gorgons, Hydras and Chimeras dire,’’ in the 
| proviso of the 41st section. He could not see it. The 
| general principle of law is, that where there is notice there 
|is also a defense. The Supreme Court decided, in the case 
|of Krewson vs. Commonwealth, that there was a defense 
| where there was no notice required. A fortiori, there is a 
| defense where there is a notice. The proviso was made to 
shield the erring teacher from the sting of public criticism, 
| by keeping the complaints, if sustained, a secret with him- 
| self, the directors and the Superintendent. 

The Chairman of the executive committee reported the 
following for the afternoon: What are some of the pre- 
| Valent errors in education? by Rev. Findley. On motion 
| adjourned. 

Afternoon.—The Association met, Prof. Avery in the 
chair. Rev. Findley being absent, Prof. Dickson, of the 





Pittsburgh High School, was called upon to open the dis- 
cussion—the consideration of the necessary qualifications 
for teachers, and the prevalent errors that are abroad, rel- 
One great 





ative to the best modes of interesting pupils. 
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error in education is the notion that teachers themselves 
néed no training. Moreover, they neglect not only their 
own mental training, but the study of the mind of their 
pupils. Text-books, moreover, are not infallible, and the 
memory is too much depended upon as an avenue of know- 
ledge. He would first teach a pupil how and then why. 


Mr. Burtt added some other errors in teaching. There 
is a good deal of humbug about it; there is the humbug of 
puffing, of drilling, and of cramming, on which points the 
speaker enlarged. The routine of many schools is not dis- 
cipline. The mere habit of memorizing books—a weary 
toil ; itis an error to consider the quietest school the best. 
It was not natural, this death-like stillness, which some 
consider desirable. 


Mr. M’Cormick continued the discussion. He thought 
many teachers err by taxing the memory of their pupils too 
severely. A full and equal development of all the pow- 
ers, physical moral and mental, is needed. 

Mr. M’ Michael, of Mercer, pursued the subject. He 
thought teachers did not sufficiently study the material on 
which they have to work. The child is often injured by 
the hot house culture, the forcing processes of the teach- 
er, to meet the unreasonable expectations of parents. He 
agreed with Mr. Burtt that the stillest was not always the 
best school, although this view was very unpopular. 

Mr. Carothers, of Beaver county, mentioned what he 
considered other errors. One is, holding out false induce- 
ments to study, by promises of future preferment, by prizes 
and by such like unworthy motives. Teachers, too, who 
fall into this habit, are oftenest those with no aptness for 
their professions, no power to bring out the rea] induce- 
ments which exist in every study or science. Mr. C. con- 
tinued his remarks at some length, and they were very 
interesting. 

Mr. M’Cormick said, that he had found rewards wher- 
ever he found punishments, in both the Divine and the 
civil law; and asked how we could consistently inflict 
punishment, without also recognizing the duty of granting 
rewards to the meritorious, 

Rev. Critchlow, of New Brighton, spoke briefly upon the 
He alluded to the difference in disposition of 
different pupils. He thought the fault of ‘‘ cramming ”’ to 
be chiefly chargeable upon parents. He had known many 
who incite their children in that direction. 

Mr. M’Cormick asked how a teacher could consistently 
inflict punishment unless he also gave rewards. 

Mr. Dickson took issue with speakers respecting quiet 
schools. He deemed the quietest the best. In regard to 
rewards, he desired to say a few words. If every one 
studies to obtain knowledge, each is rewarded. If they 
study for a prize, talent is frequently rewarded in place of 
effort. If pupils are taught to study for the love of it, a 
great point is gained. Dull pupils need much encourage- 
ment. 

Mr. M’Cormiek desired to qualify his remarks. He 
thought the system frequently too rigid. He contended 
pupils should be taught to think where there is noise ; per- 
sons should be taught in youth what they are to practice 
in afterlife. The school should be as like the social circle 
as may be. 

Mr. Burtt said of course the schoo] should not be a 
place for play; in his school he considered it important 
that the pupils should communicate with each other in 
reference to their lessons. If properly treated they will 
not take advantage of this liberty. He do not believe our 


subject. 





schools are too still ; that was not what he designed to say, 
but there should be a sort of natural state of freedom, not 
the dead silence of fear. . 

Mr. Avery spoke on this. He said he looked upon the 
school as the place to prepare for life. The order of the 
school is not merely to have a quiet school, but to teach 
order—to make good men and women; many failures in 
life may be traced to bad training at school. 

The chairman of the executive committee announced 
the following for the evening session : 

1, The inaugural address of president Bates, to be read 
by Prof. B. M. Kerr. 

2. A lecture by Rev. A. M. Stewart, of Pittsburg, sub- 


ject: “*Entomology.” Adjourned. 


Evening.—Association met at 7 o’clock, Mr. Avery in 
chair, and was opened with prayer by the Rev. Reeves, 
of New Brighton. On motion, Messrs. B. M. Kerr and J. 
R. Caldwell, were appointed Assistant Secretaries. On 
motion, the hour of meeting in the forenoon was fixed at 9 
o’clock, and to continue until 12. 

The Inaugural address of Pres. Bates was read by Prof. 
B. M. Kerr. 
Kerr read part of a letter from Mr. Bates in which he ex- 


Previous to the reading of the address, Mr. 


plained the cause of his absence which he deeply regret- 
ted. 

The Rev. Stewart read a lecture upon Entomology. The 
thanks of the association were returned to the Rev. Stew- 
art for his scientific and entertaining lecture. 

On motion a copy of the address was solicited for publi- 
cation. 

The discussion on the errors in education was resumed. 
Prof. Dickson being called upon said he would add a 
few remarks to what he had already said. Pupils should 
be permitted to report their conduct; some might be dis- 
posed to screen themselves, but proper conduct on the part 
of the teacher would doubtless obviate all! difficulty. 

Mr. Carothers said the teacher should be extremely care- 
ful of his conduct. Teachers should do nothing they would 
deem improper in a pupil. Prof. Smith, of Pittsburgh, 
thought it important for the pupils to feel that the teacher 
has confidence in them. 


Rev. Findley, of Pittsburgh, said he had been much pleas- 
ed. He thought there had been points at issue, but now it 
seems they were all of one opinion. He said he was an 





advocate of quiet schools; the teacher should insist upon 
promptness, and he doubted the usefulness of allowing one 
|pupil to assist another. In his opinion pupils should be 
| taught to rely upon their own efforts. 
flinching advocate of quiet schools. 

Mr. Dennison, of Pittsburgh, said that he had been much 
| pleased with the discussion. He considered it would be 
well to point out the proper method for conducting the 
school room. He desired to see systemin the school; he 
would have but few rules—let them be comprehensive.— 
The teacher should have a plan, and work by it. He 
would keep a system of marks for recitation and deport- 
ment. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee reported the 
following business for Wednesday forenoon : 

1. A lecture by Mr. M’Michael—Subject—*‘ Mind has 
its Inertia.’’ 

2. The report of Rev. Findley on the school journal. 


Adjourned. 


He stood an un- 


Wednesday.— Association met, Pres. Avery in the chair. 
The meeting was opened with prayer by Rev Critchlow, of 
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New Brighton. The minutes of the previous sessions were, of discipline. The assistants should be consulted—the 
read and approved. On motion a committee of three was principal should advise and confer with them. It is im- 
appointed to take the names of all who wish to become | portant to have uniformity of teaching in the different de- 
members of the association. Messrs. Kerr, Curry and partments—directors must not attempt to take the place of 
Carothers were appointed that committee. | principal. 

The President stated that as there are probably many, Mr. Burtt referred to errors of principals ; they frequently 
present who would like to present questions for the con-| err by allowing pupils, charged with misdemeanors, and 
sideration of the association, a box had been provided for assistant teachers to come before them upon the same level 
the purpose and those desiring to ask any question relating by permitting them to come one as accuser, and the other 
to teaching were invited to deposit the same in the ques- the accused. The jurisdiction of the principal should be 
tion box. On motion, the answering of the questions | silent, ratherthan apparent. He should not teachin other 
placed in the box was made the order of the day at 44 in rooms; and all suggestions should be made privately ; 
the afternoon. | Principals should not interfere in the government of schools 

On motion, the consideration of the school desk and seat before the pupils; let all advice be given secretly, and if 
invented by Geo. Buchanan, was made the order of the| that does not accomplish the purpose, have a change of 


day at 2 o’clock, P. M. Principals should endeavor to conceal their 
power, and it is their duty to convey the impression that 
the teacher alone is the source of whatever changes and 
improvements are introduced. 
The discussion relative to the School Journal was re- 
sumed. Rev. Findley offered the following amendment: 


Mr. M’Michael read a lecture upon the “ Inertia of | 


mind.” Rev. Findley made his report upon “ The practi- 
cability of establishing an Educationa)] Jourual as the or- 
gan of this Association.” The committee reported in favor) 
of said Journal. 


Mr. M’Cormick moved that the report of the committes 


be accepted. 

Rev. A. M. Stewart spoke upon the motion. He deemed | 
the report very indefinite. He thought something more | 
definite is necessary to insure success. 

Mr. M’Cormick said al] the report asks is the approba- 
tion of this association. He is in favor of establishing the 
Journal 

Prof. Curry though the discussion out of place, as th 
motion is on its acceptance. 

The report was accepted. 

Mr. Taggart moved that the report be adopted. 

Rev. Findley considered it important that a journal of | 
the proposed character be established in this part of the 
State. He desired a magazine for the masses as well as 
for teachers and directors. He hoped to see a paper of a 
high literary character. He trusted the friends of educa- 
tion generally—teachers, professors and patrons of select 
schools and colleges would unite, and make it one of the 
most interesting Educational Jouyals in the country. 

On motion, the further consideration of the Journal was 
made the order of the day at three o’clock, P. M. 

The executive committee presented for the afternoon : 

1. Singing: 2d Reading. 

2. The powers and duties of principals of graded schools. 
Adjourned. 


Afternoon.— Association met; R. N. Avery in chair.— 
Pursuant to arrangement, the consideration of the desk 
and chair mentioned in the forenoon was taken up. 

Prof. B. M. Kerr offered the following resolution. Re- 
solved, that this Association recommend to Directors and 
Teachers the invention of a school desk and chair patent- 
ed by Geo. Buchanan, of Washington Co. Passed. 

On motion a tax of fifty cents was assessed upon each 
member. Mias Kelly, of Pittsburgh, read ‘‘ The Closing 
Year.”” Mr. Kerr, read ** The Will.” 

On motion, the time of speaking was limited to fifteen 
minutes for the opening, and ten minutes for the other 
speakers. 

Prof. Kerr opened the debate relative to the powers and 
duties of principals of graded schools. He thought they 
should have full power—subject to the directors. 

He should be one in whom the directors have full confi- 
dence. He should have charge of the more difficult cases 


| | assistants. 





| Western Penna. 





| propriety and practicability of publishing an Educational 
Journal, as the organ of this association, beg leave to re- 


First : 


| eur committee further recommend, that the proposed 
Journal be not only the organ of this Association, but of 


' the teachers, directors and friends of education throughout 
Adopted. 

On motion, the following report as amended, was adop- 
| ted. 

To the Western Penna. Teachers’ Association :—The 
harmon, to which was referred the consideration of the 


| port: 

That a monthly magazine of a high literary, 
| scientific and professional character, is much needed ia 
| this part of the State, and importunately demanded, and 
| that no time appears more opportune than the present, ne 
Association more competent than this Association, to es- 
tablish and conduct such a periodical. 

Secondly: Your committee are authorized to state that 
the entire pecuniary responsibility of the proposed publi- 
cation, will be assumed by two responsible men, friends 
and active operators in the cause of Education, on condi- 
tion that this Association appoint an Editor, and on the 
| further condition, that the members of this Association 
pledge to them their cordial support and co-operation, ia 
securing to the Journal an extensive patronage. 

Yourcommittee therefore recommend the adoption of the 
following resolutions : 


1. That measures be immediately instituted, for the es- 
tablishment of an Educational Journal, to be issued 
monthly. 

2. That each number of said Journal shall contain 32 
pages octavo, be printed on fine paper, and in the beat 
style of art, at $1 per year, in advance. 


On motion, Messrs. Kerr and Clarke were appointed the 
publishing committee, and Rev. S. Findley, the Editor. 

Your committee further recommend, that the proposed 
Journal be the organ, not only of this Association, but of 
the teachers, directors and friends of education throughout 
Western Pennsylvania. 

Mr. M’Cormick offered the following: 


Resolved, That the members of this Association lend 
their aid to the editor and publishers of the proposed Jour- 
nal. Adopted. 


. On motion, the following gentlemen were appointed a 
committee to solicit subscribers: Messrs. Carothers, Stew- 
art, Dennison, Curry, Osborne, Atkinson and Simbower. 
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On motion, Messrs. Kerr, Carothers and M’Cormick, 
were appointed a committee on resolutions. 


Mr. M’Cormick called up the subject relative to the du- 
ties and powers of principals of graded schools. 

Prof. Kerr resumed his remarks. He contended that the 
pupils should recognize the principal, as the principal.— 
He thought that he should have the right to restore order 
in the rooms, where he may find disorder. 


Mr. M’Cormick said that delegated authority in schools 
is the same as all delegated authority. Heconsidered that 
directors had nothing to do with any of the teachers but 
the principal. Directors should give to them ample power, 
and then hold them responsible. They should make rules 
for the principal, and he should make some general rules 
for the assistants; but assistants should enjoy the privi- 
lege of making the necessary rules for their own rooms. 

On motion, the further consideration of the subject was 
postponed. 

The question box was opened at the time designated, and 
the questions were answered by different members. 


On motion, Mr. Kerr was appointed a committee of one, 
to answer all questions that might be placed in the box 
hereafter. 

Mr. Burtt presented the following question: “ Should 
any teacher act as an agent for school books.” 


Messrs. Burtt and Curry spoke upon the subject. Mr. 
M’Cormick thought that a teacher should not act as an 
agent—suggesting and recommending, is all that he should 
do. 

Prof. Curry said that a competent teacher ought to be 
the best judge in the case. 

Mr. Leithead said: by allowing the teacher to act as an 
agent, he could do much good in selling books to indigent 
pupils at reduced prices, and frequently he would take 
pleasure in giving books to those who cannot provide for 
themselves. On motion, the discussion closed. 

The Executive Committee reported the following for the 
evening: Ist. A lecture by Prof. Dickson, on Astronomy. 
2d. To what extent should the moral and religious instruc- 
tion be carried in the common schools. 


Evening.—The meeting was called to order by Mr. Avery, 
and opened with prayer by Rev. Critchlow. 

On motion, a committee on publication, consisting of 
Stewart, McMichael and Osborne, was appointed. 

On motion, the time for the final adjournment of the 
Association was fixed at 12 o’clock on Thursday. 

Prof. Dickson delivered a lecture on Astronomy. 


To what extent should the moral and religious instruc- 
tion of pupils be carried in the common schools ? 

Mr. Avery opened the discussion. He said, we are con- 
stantly hearing complaints relative to the unwholesome 
influences of the schools, The speaker would not recom- 
mend set lectures upon the subjects. The teacher must 
instruct by his example ; and also in the discipline of his 
school, the teacher may inculcate great moral precepts.— 
The teacher must take high ground in the administration 
of his discipline. When a pupil is guilty of a great fault, 
the teacher should take advantage of it, and employ it as 
the means of teaching a most importantlesson. The Bible 
must not be ignored in the public schools. It is just as 
essential as any of the appliances of the school room.— 
The teacher needs it to teach those great religious lessons 
it is his duty toteach. He would not object to any version 


Rev. Critchlow said he was in favor of a much more 
general use of the Bible in common schools, than is now 
practised. He agreed with the former speaker, in saying 
the teacher must be a constant teacher of morality, the 
Bible is the only proper standard of morals. 


Rev. Findley remarked, that there are times when the 
teachers should be in earnest in what they say. He hoped 
the subject, though destitute of mirth, would not fail to 
enlist the sympathy of all present. In reply to the ques- 
tion, he would say it should be carried to its fullest extent. 
| The teacher must teach by example. The teacher’s silent 
|instruction influences, to a great extent, the moral charac- 
Iter. He admired Abbott’s plan of devoting a few minutes 
leach day to familiar lectures on moral topics. Every teach- 
we should strive to cultivate the art of entertaining pupils 
| with such free and plain easy talk, as they can fully com- 
|prehend, and at the same time labor to impart great moral 
| teasons. If the moral development is neglected, a great 
| and irreparable injury may be inflicted. 

Mr. M’Cormick said: If the use of the Scriptures in the 
schools is judiciously restricted to the reading of a chap- 
ter or two,every day, by the teacher, unexplained and un- 
commented, as a moral lesson, he endorsed their use in 
schools ; but if they are to be used as Davies’ Arithmetic, 
and kicked around as a class-book, with the leaves fall- 
ing out, and read by boys who were at the same time laugh- 
ing at and pinching each other, he was opposed to their 
Parents do not permit their children to touch their 
The Bible should be as well cared for. 








luse. 
fancy table books. 
Carothers, M’Cormick and Rev. Reeves would fully en- 
dorse all that had been said by the former speakers. 
On motion, the session was continued until 9} o’clock. 
On motion, the discussion was closed. 
| Mr. M’Cormick moved a re-consideration of the motion 
|relating to the final adjournment—carried. On motion, 
| the time of final adjournment was fixed at 2} o’clock on 
| Thursday. 





Thursday morning.—Association met, Vice President 
Avery in the chair. The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Prof. Dickson. 


Messrs. Kerr, Avery and M’Cormick occupied a short 
| time in calling the attention of the Association to the sys- 
aa of penmanship, of Payson, Dutton and Scribner. The 
speakers said that they had used the copy-books, and they 
|took pleasure in recommending them to the attention of 
| teachers and directors. 

On motion, the minutes of the Association were ordered 
to be published in the New Brighton Times, and a sub- 
scription raised to procure two hundred extra copies. 





On motion, the rules were suspended with regard to the 
election of officers. 

On motion, a committee of five was appointed to report 
officers for the ensuing year. The committee consisted of 
Messrs. Kerr, Curry, Carothers, M’Michael and Stewart. 


The debate relative to the powers and duties of the prin- 
cipals of graded schools, was resumed. 

Mr. Avery opened the discussion. The first effort of 
the principal should be, to establish unison in his school. 
If the assistants feel that the principal assumes the re- 
sponsibility and assists them, then he may go forward, and 
the assistants will be with him. 

The principal should receive no more than a teacher, 
unless he assumes the responsibility and government of 





of the Holy Scriptures. 


the school, 
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Mr. Burtt said, that he did not altogether agree with the 
remarks of the worthy President. He thought if the prin- | 
cipal would teach a higher class effectually, he would do 
more good than in going from room to room—he should 
visit the rooms occasionally. 

As to relieving the assistants, this must be limited.— 
Throw the responsibility on the assistants,—let them de- 
pend upon themselves ; but in a difficulty, assist them. 

Mr. Avery said, that directors should employ suitable 
assistants. 

Mr. Stewart, of Pittsburgh, said, if the assistant is a 
first-class teacher, private correction would do, but the 
principal might take the charge of a class in presence of a 
young teacher. It would be rather inconsistent to make 
the principal accountable, when he had no choice in the 
teacher. 

Mr. Burtt said, it takes the greater ability to govern si- 
lently, than by demonstration. 

The committee on officers, reported the following officers 
for the ensuing year. 

President, Samuet M’Cormick, of Cambria county. 

Vice Presidents, R. N. Avery, Pittsburgh; J. B. M’Mi- 
chael, Mercer county ; T. C. Carothers, Beaver county. 

Recording Secretary, A. D. Simpson, Allegheny co. 

Corresponding Secretary, B. M. Kerr, Pittsburgh. 

Treasurer, W. W. Dickson, Pittsburgh. ~ 

Executive Committee, A. Burtt, Birmingham; J.B. Guil- 
ford, New Brighton; D. Critchlow, do.; J. D. Campbell, 
Washington county; W. W. Reddick, Fayette county. 

On motion, the report was accepted and adopted. 

On motion, the next (semi-annual) meeting of the As- 
sociation was fixed on the 3d Tuesday of August, at 10 
o’clock, A. M. 

On motion, Washington, Washington county, Pennsyl- 
vania, was selected as the place for holding the next meet- 
ing. 

The committee on resolutions, reported the following, 
which were adopted : 

Resolved, That we regard our public system of education 
as Virtually essential to the intellectual and moral im- 
provement of the masses, and as the only means of assim- 
ilating the incongruous elements incident to the growth of 
@ new country. 

Resolved, That we view the county Superintendent as a 
useful instrumentality in elevating the dignity of the 
teachers profession, and harmonizing such discordant ele- 
ments as may be found in the public schoo] system. 

Resolved, That while we view the office in this light, we 
believe that its success depends upon the wisdom of the 
choice, more than the mere existence of the office, and that 
the rights of the teacher can only be protected by selecting 
such officer from the ranks of the profession ; thus check- 
mating the authority of the Directors by the sympathy of 
the superintendent. 

Resolved, That when the choice of such office is made in 
contravention to these wise intentions, the result must be 
detrimental to the officer himself, as well as to the office 
and the cause of education generally. 

Resolved, That while we believe that all human laws are 
fallible, and that it is inexpedient at the present time to 
amend the law, yet we claim the right of unabridged dis- 
cussion of all topics connected with the public school 
system. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the members of this As- 
sociation to attend the annual meetings of the State Teach- | 
ers’ Association, and to view our own as but the auxiliary 
and ally of the parent Convention. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the friends of education 
generally the * Pennsylvania Common School Journal,” 
as the official organ of the school system in the State, while 








we urge upon them the support of the ‘‘ Western School 
Journal,” as the organ of the friends of education in 
Western Pennsylvania. 
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Resolved, That the thanks of this Committee be cordially 
tendered to the citizens of New Brighton for the welcome 
reception which has been extended to the members present, 
the numerous kindnesses expressed and favors bestowed. 

Resoleed, That our thanks are particularly due to the 
ladies who decorated this hall with wreaths of evergreens 
and wrought the undying motto—‘ The Common Sechool— 
The People’s College,” placed over our heads, in unfading 
characters of enduring handiwork. 

Resolved, That we acknowledge our obligations to the 
School Directors of New Brigton, for the use of the hall 
in their Common School Building ; that we appreciate this 
favor, and view them as the devoted friends of education. 

Resolved, That the Association express their obligations 
to the officers of this meeting, for the able and impartial 
manner in which they have discharged their duties. 

Resolved, That we are indebted to the kindness of the 
various ministers of the Gospel, in this vicinity, for nu- 
merous favors bestowed. 

Resolved, That Clark’s School Visitor, published at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., merits an increasing patronage, and should be 
read by every child, parent, teacher, director and other 
friend of education. 

Pursuant to the recommendation of the committee ap- 
pointed to solicit subscribers, the names of the members 
were called from the stand, and 285 copies were engaged. 

Resolved, That a committee of one, in each county of 
Pennsylvania, be appointed to present the claims of the 
proposed Journal; and that they report the number of 
subscribers they have received by the Ist of May next.— 
Appointment reserved. 

Afternoon.—Association met, Vice President Avery in 
the chair. 

Pursuant to arrangement, the question box was opened, 
and the questions answered by Prof. Kerr. Messrs, D. 
Critchlow and Stewart, and the Misses Critchlow and Miss 
Winans, entertained the audience with several appropri- 
ate songs. 

On motion, the thanks of the Association were tendered 
to the above named ladies and gentlemen, for their kind 
entertainment. 

On motion, the thanks of the Association were extended 
to such Railroads as furnished facilities to the members 
attending the Association. 

Adjourned to meet at Washington, Washington county, 
Pennsylvania, on the 3d Tuesday of August, at 10 o’clock, 
A. M. 

The meeting closed with prayer by Reverend Findley. 

R. N. Avery, President. 

J. B. Gurtrorn, Secretary pro. tem. 








Heports, Addresses, &e. 
EE bis ae 
Read before the Chapman Institute, Clinton county, by 
Miss Mary Tam Hvuaues. 


Man is endowed by his Creator. with intellectual 
and moral capacities, which no human tongue, or 
seraph’s either, has ever yet portrayed. The poet 
describes him thus :— 

* Foremost of all created things— 
Head of all thy works he stood, 
Nearest the great King of kings, 
And little less than God.”’ 

But even the visions of the poet here failed to 
describe, the intellectual capacities of the mind.— 
Has it not measured the length and breadth of our 
globe—and not satisfied with this. ranged on che- 
rubic wing through the blue heavens ;— counted the 
stars,—marked out their live of travel, and calcu- 
lated their distances? It has drawn the fearful 
lightning from the clouds and converted it into a 
useful medium. 
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All this, and much more has it accomplished ;|scrambling after ascendency ; but to possess that 


and yet it is but in its infancy In developing its 
capacities, it has but put forth its feeble hand with 
feeble power. 


Then what will be its powers when |to his own. 


jnoble, generous rivalry, which will not suffer others 
ito excel, whose advantages have not been superior 


This often acts as a most powerful 


fully expanded? What may we not anticipate ?— |stimulus to intellectual culture. 


Could | take my stand on some future pinnacle of 
fame, and point you to the perfected mind,—rich in 
accumulated knowledge,obtained by untiring energy 


The advantages of improving the mind, seem to 
be those of knowing more perfectly one’s self; and 


‘the nature of the means within reach, by which 


and perseverance; ripe in wisdom, gathered from each may improve himself, as well as those around 
intercourse with kindred spirits;—then might Ij}him. Then, to sum up,—the motive which should 


convey some idea of the power and capacity that 
now lie hidden and slumbering in the deep recesses 
of the mind. 

Then while God has entrusted to our keeping 
these undying jewels, we are equally bound to 
preserve and improve them. Nor can we find any 
excuse for neglect of duty; for no period in the 
history of the world has furnished greater means 
for improvement than the present. Almost every 
village may boast of its college, seminary, academy 
or high school. The diffusion of knowledge has 
become a matter of almost undivided interest.— 
Indeed, many of our larger schools are so crowded, 


|stimulate every seeker of knowledge, will be found 
}to be this:—an unwavering desire, in the highest 


and noblest sense, to make the most of life, so that 
when its end shall come, we may exclaim: How 
glorious, the exchange of time for eternity, for we 
have fully improved our talents and acquitted our- 
selves of all the requirements of heaven. 


THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION. 
An Essay ; by J. A. Herr, of Clinton co, 
In attempting a topic so fraught with interest 





and so extensive, I may perhaps be called presump- 


that one can scarcely move without coming in con-|tuous, out I only design to present such thoughts 


tact with a student. 


this vast multitude questioned in regard to the mo- | 
tive by which they are stimulated, or the object be- | 


fore them, we doubt very much, if a single well-de- 
fined answer would be given. To whom this defect 
in the mind of the young is attributable, we will not 
presume to say. 

That happiness is the great object of which all 
are in pursuit, none will deny. But whence is ovr 
happiness chiefly derived? We think, principally 
from two sources,—our situation and associates. 

The scholar’s location is the broad and ever ex- 
panding fields of labor,—perhaps, on a gentle emi- 
nence, from which he may survey the rich and fer- 
tile fields, as yet but partially explored. He may, 
by glancing eastward, behold where “ gods reside,” 
and those ancient cities where the accumulated 
masses were enwrapt, spell-bound, by the eloquence 
of a Demosthenes or Cicero. At another glance, 
he may behold the homes of those poets who lived, 


sung and died in undisturbed seclusion, but whose | 


songs shall be sung until time itself shall be no 
more. 

The scholar breathes an atmosphere that enlivens 
the life blood of the soul, absorbs the vapor of in- 
dolence, and quickens the circulation of his entire 
intellectual system. A sunshines upon him, whose 
enlivening rays envelop his immortal part, and light 
the pathway before him. Lofty peaks appear in 
the blue etheral distance, toward which, with un- 
wavering eye and firm resolve, he is ever advanc- 
ing. 

Such is the scholar’s locality ; but who are his 
associates ? just those who are best adapted to pro- 
mote his highest happiness and advancement. He 
has in his possessien an endless variety, from which 
he may seleet just such as suit him best. 

But after all, we may be asked, what advantage 
he derives from the culture of his mind? Does it 
not impart the means of wielding, with a masterly 
hand, those momentous moral and political princi- 
ples, which are the cause of so much strife among 
the illiterate? Does it not sometimes raise the 
degraded orphan to the highest honors a nation can 
bestow? Again, when the educated mind comes 
in contact with kindred minds, a spirit of ambition 
is awakened and a desire is formed to hold a re- 
spectable position among our fellow beings. 

We would not have any stoop to the servile 





Yet, were eight out of ten of|as occasionally arise in the mind of the aspirant, 


in the profession of teaching. 

To be fitly qualified for the teacher’s duties, is no 
small matter. Asa profession, | feel proud to say, 
that the teacher’s is prominent. To properly cul- 
tivate and train the youthful mind, is a most seri- 
ous, as well as a most responsible duty. To mould 
i(as it were) the minds of the rising generation, is a 
task well worthy the consideration of all the bright 
and shining intelligences of our country. Could 
the mind at once realize the responsibility which 
rests upon it; the duty it owes to the rising gene- 
ration, it would be suddenly nerved to action in 
this great cause, and throw off the shackles of in- 
dolence and stupidity, and no longer confine its sole 
attention to self and selfish objects. 

The subject of education demands the attention 
of all persons. The education of a child, is said 
to commence at its birth; every object which it 
sees, and every sound it hears, adds daily to its 
store of knowledge. Each successive year brings 
new information ; and thus it is, throughout life. 
And in after life, we believe, it will inerease in 
knowledge throughout the endless ages of eternity. 

The mind of man is undoubtedly given him to 
improve, and on the improvement of it depends his 
happiness. Hence the importance of beginning 
early to expand the mind; “to teach the young 
idea how to shoot.” The teacher is here called to 
render his assistance. Atthe time when the youth- 
ful mind is beginning to branch out, to form either 
good or bad habits, which will cling with tenacity 
throughout future life, the teacher is called into 
action. What must be his cares, his anxieties, his 
thoughts, on being placed in so important a posi- 
tion. Constant action throughout the day is not 
sufficient. His thoughts run out after the object 
of his care, in the night, and even his dreams are 
interspersed with thoughts of school and school 
concerns. His constant aim is how to advance his 
pupils in their different studies, and also the best 
interests of his school; the responsibility of his 
position comes back with redoubled force, and 
stimulates him to greater action. 

But here come his troubles, his trials, his opposi- 
tion. 

His pupils do not attend regularly. The good 
which he is endeavoring to instil into their minds 
is often commenced at home by bad examples; or, 
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perhaps, superstition or prejudice has taken hold 
of the pare: ts, and the teacher finds it impossible 
to accomplish any great good. Perhaps his school 
is crowded to overflowing and very poorly classi- 
fied. Parents may be generally careless and negli- 
gent in providing books for their children, and visi- 
ting the school. Here a scholar complains, and 
there a scholar complains, to his or her parent, 
who, without any reflection, pronounce the teacher 
lazy, negligent and careless, and unfit to teach and 
govern the school. Or, if even these things should 
not come to pass, other difficulties arise. Perhaps 
he has a cold and poorly furnished house, a smo-. 
king stove, with no blackboard, or suitable desks, 
&c.; for it is a lamentable fact, that people gene- 
rally, are not half so careful of the health and com- | 
fort of their children at school, as they are at home. 

Various other objections crowd his mind; while 
no doubt, on the other hand, objections innumer- | 
able are found against him. Perhaps he may have | 
occasion to punish a pupil. He is called cruel and | 
partial, because he didn’t punish all the rest, and | 
rumors are raised which are not in the least dimin- | 
ished by circulation. He is called upon to judge | 
without time for reflection or consideration; and 
if his judgment is not entirely correct, fault is found | 
with him, without any allowance in this respect. | 

Amongst all other qualifications, he is required | 
to be a strictly moral man, and a teacher of moral- | 
ity. He must not only teach by precept, but by 
example also. To check wrong, and instil into 
the minds of his pupils, purely moral principles, is 
considered to be his highest duty; but even in 
doing this, he often meets with opposition. His is 
certainly a high and holy calling. The Bible is his 
rule, and he must square his life thereby; but not 
unfrequently the charity which it enjoins and he is 
required to teach, is not extended to himself by 
those who judge of him and his acts. 

I am aware that there are also many other impe- 
diments in the profession of teaching, brought on 
by the teachers themselves. They, who ought to| 
be foremost in elevating the profession, are some- | 
times foremost in degrading it. This vastly increa- | 
ses the difficulties of those who are laboring faith- 
fully in this good cause. There are teachers, who 
teach merely for the small salary which they re- 
ceive, who have no regard whatever for the good 
of the pupils under their charge; who make no 
effort to qualify themselves for their profession, and 
who must either take to school-keeping or stage 
driving, to keep from being taken up as vagrants. 
Others, perhaps, commence teaching before they 
have any correct idea of the duty and responsibil- 
ity of the teacher’s calling, and perhaps, before they 
are capable of acting with any degree of propriety 
in the capacity of a teacher. Others will come 
from a distance, and engage schools, who are not 
in the least known, and who prove to be incompe- 
tent teachers. These, with various other causes, 
lower the profession of teaching. 

Why is it, that so few teachers are experienced 
in their oan gpeney ? ‘There may be various reasons. 
First, there are but few schools which continue 
longer than one-third, or perhaps half the year; 
hence there is employment for them but a short 
time each year. Second, the remuneration is not 
generally sufficient to justify persons to teach ver 
many years, unless they teach all the year round, 
which, in a majority of cases, could not be. The 





teacher must then look out for some other suitable 
employment for the balance of the year, which can- 
not at all times be easily obtained. 





Money seems to be the mighty propeling power 
of the age. Very seldom do we see a wealthy per- 
son teach school. The cares and troubles and re- 
sponsibilities, as well as the pleasures of the school 
room, are laid aside, when fortune favors with plent 
of the gold that perisheth. A man who is well 
qualified to teach, is generally well qualified to go 
into other business, where the whole year can be 
occupied, and where the remuneration is greater 
than in the school room. For this reason, the pro- 
fession of teaching is abandoned for some other 
occupation, or made a stepping-stone to somethin 
more profitable. The teacher, in fact, is regarde 


/by many persons, as a poor, insignificant person, 


who can do no better. 

Another reason, why so few teachers continue 
long in the profession, may be the difficulty of se- 
curing a suitable school, even for the short term, 
and the low salaries which prevail. 

But should these things be? No, verily. The 
teacher may meet with troubles, such as have been 
named, and others innumerable. But he is in a 
good cause, and with the honest conviction that he 
is doing right, he should persevere, ever look for- 
ward. If he is not recompensed here, he can look 
forward to a hereafter, which, if he has performed 
his whole duty here, will richly reward him for all 
his cares. 

Let as, then, rally together around the common 
standard of education; forget the past; improve 
the present, and anticipate great good in the future. 
With a long pull, a strong pull and a pull altogeth- 
er, the profession of teaching may be made to rank 
foremost among the professions of this age. 


INCENTIVES TO STUDY. 


An Essay, by Miss Macete Frew, read before the 
Lawrence co. Teachers’ Institute, Oct. 20, 1858. 


The subject which has been assigned me, is one of 
importance, and demands our undivided attention. 


We are beings so constituted, that a desire to be 
happy dwells in every breast ; and as it is but rational 
that the thing which conduces most to our happiness 
should be that which should receive our particular 
attention. Hence the development of all the per- 
fection of which we are susceptible, is that which we 
should labor, with unremitting zeal, to acquire. 

And as there are no “royal roads” by which we 
can arrive at the summit of education, we must study 
earnestly and perseveringly; we must ascend the 
“rugged steeps,” and surmount all the difficulties that 
obstruct our pathway, if we would become morally, 
physically, and intellectually educated. 

My time for writing being limited, I will briefly 
notice a few of the many incentives to study; and 
the first which I shall mention, is, “Our proper ap- 
pearance and behaviour in society.” 

No one can appear to any advantage, without a 
reasonable amount of, learning. Just observe the 
uncouth manners and attitudes, the unbecoming lan- 
guage and actions of the unlearned of both sexes, on 
their advent into society. You behold not in them, 
the bland, mild, easy and genteel manners of the 
learned; none of those graceful attitudes and move- 
ments, and none of that sweet and winning modesty 
of speech and behaviour, which characterize, or ought 
to characterize, one on whom the stamp of learning 
has placed its broad signet. 

Our influence in society is another great incentive 
to study. No one is without his or her influence, 
either for good or bad; and oh! how extensive, and 
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momentuous, does that influence often prove. Igno-' 
rance being one of the strongest roots of vice, the 
influence of the unlearned and unprincipled, has an | 
injurious effect upon all with whom they are conver- | 


sant; but eternity alone, can unfold the amount of 


good resulting from the influence of the learned and | 
‘ness consists of two kinds,—Present and Future.— 


good in society. 


It is necessary that parents be intelligent, in order | 


that they may discipline aright the immortal minds 
entruste 


to their guidance; and if it is necessary 
that they be intelligent, how absolutely necessary, that 
teachers should not only be well versed in erudition, | 
but that they should possess all the qualifications 


where health reigns triumphantly? Is not health, 
then, truly a great incentive to study? 

Another incentive to study, is: Happiness. 

This is the last I shall notice; indeed, it includes 
all the others already mentioned. It is, in reality, 
the sole aim and end we most wish to attain. Happi- 


Present true happiness is not attainable by the igno- 
rant and unlearned; their body is often weak and 
languid; or if not, it is strong and brutal. If the 
body is weak, the mind is weak and imbecile, and 
often governed by superstitious fears. The drudgery 
they are doomed to undergo for want of learning, con- 


which are requisite for those whose influence is so/ fines their sphere of happiness to a very narrow limit. 


extensively felt in society. 


Another incentive to study, is: The acquiring of | 
wealth, or the necessaries of life. 


|Their mind being weak and contracted, mew cannot 


grasp the many sources of enjoyment which are in 
store for the learned ; and if they do possess strength 


Devoid of learning, with what difficulty many grope | of body, it is too often employed in annoying and 
and plod on their path of life, laboring by-day, and| crushing the weak and helpless around them, and 


perhaps by night, striving to obtain a livelihood for! 
themselves and family; but often, very often, fall far’ 


short of obtaining what is really necessary to sustain | 
their existence. Dispirited, and in despair, they 
oftimes turn away from labor, and become dependant | 
on the honestly acquired wealth of those more fortu- | 
nate. Oftentimes they become vicious ; plunder, steal, 
— and rob in many ways, and even murder, in| 
order to get enough to satisfy the cravings of nature. | 

But let us contemplate, for a moment, the fields of 
usefulness and profit that are open to the learned ;— 
the farm to the farmer, the shop to the mechanic, the 
store or steamer to the merchant, the bar to the law- 
yer, the hospital to the doctor, the school-room to the 
teacher, and the pulpit to the minister; with still 
many other posts of honor and usefulness, such as, 
the judge’s bench, the legislature, the congress, and 
the presidential chair. Every vocation, if honestly 
and industriously pursued, will give to each an abun- 
dance of the necessaries of life, and to many, great 
wealth. 

Another incentive to study, is: The Preservation 
of Health, and is as great as any before mentioned. 
“ Health,” is said to be, “the best of wealth.” 

Persons destitute of a proper knowledge of the 
laws of health, and associating with a class as igno- 
rant, perhaps, as themselves, foolishly trifle with, and 
destroy one of the most precious jewels committed to 
their care. Not only is their health thus impaired, 
but the powers of mind—that image of God in our 
nature—are also destroyed; and oh! what a weight 
of woe, must rest on those who not only so injure 
their heaith, that it is impossible for them to obtain 
the necessary food for themselves and family, but so 
impair their mental faculties, that they are incapable 
of studying and understanding that law to which they 
are to conform their lives. Undue exposure to heated, 
or cold, and damp air, is considered by them as things 
of but little consequence; in many cases, also, the 
want of cleanliness engenders disease, and their health 
is undermined. Then, how improper the remedies 
they often employ for its restoration; perhaps the 
very reverse is produced, and they grow weaker and 
weaker, until death overtakes them, and they sink in 
ignorance to the grave. Butnot so with persons who 
have a proper knowledge of physiology, or the laws 
of health ; they are extremely careful with regard to 
their diet, the state of air they inhale, cleanliness, 
— to cold and damp, and likewise as to a suit- 
able amount of exercise. What lends to beauty its 
charms but health? Where are the true roses of the 
cheeks, the full bright eye, the clear white skin, the 
glossy ringlet of hair, the strength of nerve and mus- 





cle, and the brightness and vivacity of mind, but 





oftentimes in vicious pursuits. The vicious have no 
real happiness in this life. Terror of the laws, and 
the goadings of conscience, destroy all their enjoy- 
ments. Their lamp of happiness went out the mo- 
ment they entered the path of vice, for vice and hap- 
piness are utterly incongruous. 

But how different with the prudent, the learned and 
the wise. How many the springs of enjoyment which 
are open to them. They derive happiness from all 
the windings of this life; they are beloved and 
esteemed by society for their amiable conduct; they 
are honored and blessed for their hallowed influence 
in society ; they have added to this happiness, that of 
seeing the poor and destitute benefited by a liberal 
distribution of their wealth and sympathy; they are 
continually doing good to all around them, and that 
is one of the deepest fountains of present happiness. 
How sweet the sleep, how calm the waking, how tran- 
quil and happy the life of the good and wise. 

But future happiness is certainly the greatest of all 
incentives to study. 

To those who believe in religion, a future existence, 
and a God, can future happiness be of trifling value ? 
and do they not consider it their all-in-all; the mo- 
mentum of all present strivings, and attainments ? 

But can there be any future happiness in store for 
the ignorant, the unprincipled and the vicious? If 
incapable of present enjoyment, how utterly incapable 
will they be of enjoying future happiness! To what 
a deep, dark abyss of ruin, will their load of ignorance, 
guilt and crime sink them forever! 

But let us remove the veil of futurity, and for a few 
moments contemplate the great and learned. Hav- 
ing in this world devoted their time and talents in 
doing good to others, and in the acquirement of that 
knowledge of God and his wondrous works which 
augments their present happiness, they are prepared 
for a fuller enjoyment of that unspeakable bliss which 
awaits them in the Eternal city! 

Of a mind thus strengthened and expanded, how 
mighty the grasp on future happiness! how rapid— 
how extensive the flight that is to last an eternity! 
Still gathering more and more strength in its ascent, 
to what a height of bliss will the learned, the noble, 
and the expanded mind soar ! 

Oh, then! what an incentive to study is future 
happiness ! 

THE GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES. 
Their Utility in a Liberal Education. 


BY HON. A. L. HAYES. 


The agency of Grecian and Roman authors in the 
revival of letters in modern Europe, must forever 
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commend them to the veneration of enlightened | 
minds, throughout the world. The recovery of the 
gems of ancient literature, from the cells of the mo-) 
nasteries in which they had been for ages immured, 
and preserved from the Barbarian Spoilers of the 
Roman Empire, roused at once the dormant energies | 
of the European intellect, and served more than any) 
other cause to dispel the thick darkness which fol-! 
lowed the desolating irruptions of the Goths into) 
Italy. Such was the admiration excited by this re-| 
surrection of ancient genius, that for centuries after, | 
all other studies and literary occupation were deemed | 
trivial and unimportant. The works of the Greek! 
and Roman poets, historians and philosophers, were | 
thought to comprise whatever was desirable for the 
accomplishment of the understanding and the im-| 
provement of morals. They were dignified with the 
appellation of humanities, litera humaniores, imply- 
ing their superior, if not exclusive, excellence; and 
whoever dedicated themselves to the study of them, 
received the corresponding title of humanists, as ex- 
hibiting the meliorating influence of their pursuits : 


Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros. 


The progress of the useful arts, compelled at length | 


they cannot be superseded without irreparable injury 
to the cause of education and of mind. 


Without falling into the error of supposing that 
the immature minds of the very young cannot reason 
at all, we would equally avoid the mistake (unfortu- 
nately too much carried into peaction) of imagining 
that they are capable of extended processes of mathe- 
matical, philosophical, or metaphysical reasoning, or 
the just apprehension of abstract propositions. Phe 
mind begins very early to form judgments, but then 
its reasonings are limited by its means of comparison, 
which are necessarily simple, being furnished, for the 
most part, by the immediate impressions of external 
objects. Though active, its excursions are short; 
though it reasons frequently, yet the links in the 
chains of its deduction are few and plain. The power 
| of generalization is still wanting ; hence its inaptitude 
| to comprehend abstract definitions. It requires exer- 
| cises stited to its feebleness in order to develop its 

faculties : such exercises, it should be the object of a 
proper course of instruction to supply. The best 
| education is that which provides the best means for 
| this purpose. 


During the tender years, say from nine to fourteen, 


some degree of attention in the systems of education! Whilst the mind as well as the body is incapable of 
to mathematical and physical studies, but the text-| the severe and protracted exertions adapted to the 
books of the sciences were for a long time published | maturity of manhood ; whilst its powers are still fee- 
and studied in Latin, which continued until no very! ble, and its faculties unfolded, I more than doubt 
remote period past, to be the exclusive language of | Whether those studies, which are considered as inti- 
scientific and philosophical treatises. With the| mately related to the business of life, can be usefully 
radual improvement of the modern languages of | or judiciously inculcated. The rules of arithmetic 
urope, a party was formed, who from denying the | and algebra, the problems of geometry, mensuration 
propriety of learning the sciences in a foreign tongue, @nd surveying, may, like any other abstractions, be 
proceeded to question the utility of making the ancient | conned over and committed to memory—all to little 
and dead languages an object of general education ;| purpose. Being imperfectly comprehended at so early 
contending that the period devoted to the acquisition | an age, the knowledge thus acquired, vanishes with 
of Greek and Latin, would be much better employed the recollection of the words in which it was con- 
in acquiring the mathematical and physical sciences, | veyed : haud inexpertus loquor. No course of studies 
and the many branches of daily useful knowledge.— | has ever been suggested or devised, which 18 80 well 
In contradistinction to the Humanists, these were | suited to this period of youth, as that of the Latin 
called Philanthropists. |and Greek languages. The daily routine of the exer- 
; . | cises gives such wholesome employment to the facul- 
Both, as adverse parties generally do, pushed their | ties, as by tasking them not overmuch, is best adap- 
peculiar dogmas to opposite extremes, whilst truth | ted to their growth and development. The memory 
and reason occupied their appropriate sphere in the jg regularly and constantly exerted in a manner very 
midst. | effectually to improve what Quintillian calls its two- 
The controversy has been maintained with ability| fold virtue—facile percipere et fideliters continere— 
on each side, and with the occasional appearance of | !*S a8y OF. ready reception and faithful retention. By 
some champions on the extreme wing of the Philan-| the analysis of words and sentences in ascertaining 
thropists, whose position there has caused us, in the| their proper construction, suitable exercise is furnished 
language of King David, “to drink the wine of as- to this faculty, as well as to the judgment and reason, 
tonishment.” In this remark, however, we would not| ¢V¢ry application of a grammatical rule employed for 
that purpose, being a true and simple deduction of 


be understood to allude to the late Stephen Girard, , : - : as 
who declined to recommend the introduction of the| !@gi¢ which the young mind, with moderate dilligence, 
can easily comprehend; whilst the selection from 


Greek and Latin | s into his College f - 
cewhiae setae P ete yee t many and various definitions, of that which is best 


phans, and much less to that —— committee which : . 
objected to aid, solicited on behalf of Academies and adapted to render the meaning of the author, involves 
a consideration of the subject matter and the context, 


Colleges, on the ground that they were aristocratic ; ¢ 
institutions! It is probable that the maintenance of Well calculated to sharpen the sagacity and increase 
the vigor of the intellect. Add to this, the imagina- 


classical literature in our seminaries will continue to) “@° V . —- ; : 
encounter opponents, not merely indifferent, but hos-| tion in the study of the classics is excited and grati- 


tile altogether to the tuition of the ancient languages, | fied by the most pleasing and splendid imagery, and 
and who deem the time bestowed upon their acquisi-| the moral sense is exercised in the contemplation of 
tion as little better than absolutely wasted. |examples of filial piety, heroic fortitude, devoted pa- 

| triotism, and God-like justice, which have crowned 
we| humanity with the brightest lustre. The understand- 





We disclaim any partisanship on this subject ; 


repudiate all extreme views ; but while we freely con-| ing and affections being thus nourished “ with food 
cede the inexpediency of an exclusive devotion, or| convenient. for them,” are gradually expanded with 
the same attention to the Greek and Latin that was) the natural growth of the body, and with it attain a 
necessary when they were the only avenues to sci-| sound maturity, more likely to produce good fruit, 





ence, we nevertheless hold that there cannot be any | than if forced to premature luxuriance by any hot-bed 
substitute or equivalent for these languages, and that 


process of modern invention. The fact, that in the 
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most powerful and civilized nations, these two langu- 
have, for many centuries, been adopted in their 
highest seminaries, as an essential part of the instruc- 
tion of youth, is only to be accounted for by the in- 
trinsic excellence of the discipline itself. 
Academical instruction must of necessity be ele- 





mentary. The notion that youth can be qualified, 
either in primary schools or colleges, to assume at) 
once the practice of any of the professions or callings | 
of active life, surprises by its extreme simplicity !—_ 
The real business of men, being made up of practical 
and minute details, can only be learned by daily fa-, 
miliarity with them, by frequent manipulation—by | 
seeing and handling-—in short, by constant experience | 
in business itself. This proposition is so clear that. 
it would seem to require no illustration ; but, in truth, | 
the idea to which we have adverted, has influenced | 
very considerably, the opinion of those who condemn | 
the study of the ancient languages. Hear, for in-| 
stance, the speculation of the ingenious and philoso- 
phical George Combe, Esquire, of Edinburg. “ A | 
young lady,” says he, “who can draw a very hand-| 
some cottage, could not rear a fabric corresponding 
to it. She is not an architect ; and the difference be- | 
tween her and an architect consists in this, that she | 
is defective in all the practical knowledge, skill and | 
experience, which are indispensable to render her de- 
sign an actual house. A scholarin Greek and Latin, 
is not a man of business, for a similar reason. He is 
not instructed in that knowledge of affairs and things 
that exist—the knowledge of which constitutes prac- 
tical business.” Hence, this author most illogically 
infers, that those languages ought not to form a part 
of the course of instruction in seminaries of learning. 
Why not by the same reasoning and pursuing his 
own argument, exclude geometry, mathematics and 
the science of architecture, since the young lady or 
any one else who has acquired a proficiency therein, 
would still be unable to rear a fabric, without first ob- 
taining the indispensable practical knowledge, skill, 
and experience? Unquestionably all that education 
in institutions of learning ever proposed to teach—all 
that they can teach, are the rudiments of that know- 
ledge and the principles of those sciences which are 
connected with the duties of life and the affairs of the 
world; and it is no objection to say, that a student, 
however well accomplished in these rudiments and 
principles, is unable to build a house, construct a 
bridge, or a steam engine, write a sermon, plead a 
cause, or heal the diseases “ that flesh is heir to.” It 
is enough, if by means of such culture, he can learn 
to perform all these, both much sooner and much bet- 
ter than he could possibly do without it; which as 
the legitimate result of education, candor must ever 
concede. 

But the utility of these studies is not confined to 
their adaptation to the youthful mind and its healthy 
development. They are eminently beneficial in as- 
sisting us to the attainment of an accurate knowledge 
of our own language ; for it may be truly affirmed, 
that the easiest and readiest way of thoroughly learn- 
ing the English, is by acquiring the Greek and Latin 
tongues. The structure of those languages is so reg- 
ular and systematic—the connections and analogies 
are so marked and conspicuous—as to present the 
best illustration of the general principles of philology 
common to all languages, and with which the student 
iRmastering these, necessarily makes himself familiar. 
The advantages of a knowledge of the modern Euro- 
pean languages, especially the French, Spanish, 
Italian and German, are indisputable. The three 
former being offsprings of the Latin, half the labor of 
their acquisition is saved to the student who is ac- 








quainted with the parent language; and the same 
habits of study which have conquered the difficulties 
of the ancient languages, will have smoothed the path 
to the acquisition of the latter. 

Most of the sciences which have grown up in mod- 
ern times, have their nomenclatures framed from the 
Greek and Latin. Botany, for instance, derives its 
terminology from the Latin, and Chemistry its ter- 
minology from the Greek. Law and medicine are 
much indebted to the same sources, for most of their 
technical terms. Without contending that a know- 
ledge of the ancient languages is indispensable to one 
who would make himself master of any of these 
sciences, it were vain to deny that such knowledge 
would greatly facilitate his progress and impart su- 
perior accuracy to his acquirements. 

With respect to those professions which depend 
chiefly upon the cultivation of the intellect, education 
in these languages affords to the student, not only 
much auxiliary knowledge, but the mental discipline 
which is equivalent to dexterity in the mechanic arts, 
so that like the musician who applies himself to some 
new instrument, he finds in all his previous acquire- 
ments and skill, invaluable facilities for his new un- 
dertaking. 

From the mutual relation and dependence of the 
arts and sciences, he who begins the study of the 
former, with a knowledge of the principles upon which 
they are founded, and which it is the business of the 
latter to inculeate, has already mastered the princi- 
pal difficulty. He has the same advantage over one 
who enters upon his task without such knowledge 
that the mariner, acquainted with navigation, and 
having a compass, has over another, who with no 
knowledge of the principles of navigation, attempts 
his voyage without either chart or compass to direct 
his course. This may, indeed, be considered as an- 
swering the objection as if it were urged against edu- 
cation in general. And is not that the character of 
the objection? For where can the business of life 
be taught, except where it is transmitted—in the of- 
fice, the work-shop, the counting-house, or the field. 

To the obvious and practical uses of the learned 
languages, as a part of a liberal education, may be 
added other and yet higher recommendations.— 
Among ancient nations, the Greeks and Romans are 
those who have left the most enduring monuments of 
their wisdom and virtue. Many of the arts which are 
allowed by all to do the greatest honor to human 
genius, were carried by them to a height of exeel- 
lenee which has never been surpassed. The remains 
of their architecture and sculpture, have been sought 
as invaluable treasures; and the most ambitious ef- 
forts of succeeding generations, have hardly aimed 
beyond a successful imitation of those incomparable 
models. The Greek literature contains the most per- 
fect poems, dramas, orations, philosophical treatises 
and histories; and the language itself, is, according 
to the universal opinion of the learned, the most co- 
pious, flexible, regularly constructed and sonorous, 
that has ever graced the tongue or the pen. In 
Greece was first attained a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of human freedom: there the problem of the 
capacity of large communities to govern themselves 
without tyrants, kings, or masters under any other 
name, was originally demonstrated. It was to the 
spirit of enlightened freedom that their wonderful 
achievement in arts and arms may be ascribed. It 
was this that produced that illustrious race of 
statesmen, poets, generals, philosophers, statuaries 
and architects, who have shed an imperishable lustre 
upon her name, and made her the instructress of Eu- 
rope and the world. It was the instinct of her well 
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informed democracy, to assign the first places in the | tivation of this ancient literature, is its adaptation to 
State to men of the greatest renown for talents and | the forming of sound intellectual habits and a correct 
worth, conscious that by such means only, their title taste. The works put into the student’s hands are 
to self-government could be vindicated. They knew the productions of those who were considered by their 
that their eae depended upon the ability and contemporaries as the most gifted, prudent and vir- 
integrity with which their affairs were administered ; 'tuous of men ; and that judgment has been confirm- 
and conceding to rulers the homage due to the chosen ‘ed by. every succeeding age. The perusal of an author 
depositories of the national authority, they willingly in a foreign language, exacts a more minute survey 
yielded to their mandates the obedience required by | of his sentiments, than the reading of the same ideas 
the laws. Such was Greece in the brief and brilliant expressed in our own. It is not possible to be con- 
period of her highest glory, when Attica gave light versant for years with such minds, without becomi 
and guaranteed liberty to her sister States, and her | familiar with their modes of thinking and imbu 
citizens were regarded as princes in other lands.—| with their thoughts. The ancient wisdom, in the 
The result was seen in the matchless energy with process of study, is thus transfused in various de- 
which a people, small in numbers, inhabiting a ter-| grees into the minds of ingenious students, and by a 
ritory of limited extent, overcame the most powerful | species of intellectual amalgamation is made their own. 
monarchies and dispersed the largest armies that were ‘Tho e works which have stood the test of time and 
ever arrayed upon the field of battle. chance, and change, and have always been regarded 
Nor is the argument deducible from the history and as the true standards, have, by furnishing the best 
literature of Rome of inferior validity. The Roman exemplars of composition in the various fields of lit- 
history is even more important, in some respects, than erature, imparted all that rhetoric can teach for ena- 
Grecian. The events are better ascertained, and the bling us to give a just expression to our conceptions. 
narratives more authentic. We have a nearer view) As in building, the Grecian and Roman orders are 
of the Romans, who were the last link of the ancient | deemed to have left nothing to be desired, and are 
world, with which the moderns immediately connect ; | constantly appealed to for determining the propriety 
and the rise, progress, and decay of their-Empire, af- | of architectural proportions, so in criticism, any new 
ford the most striking illustration of the advantages production is estimated according to those immortal 
resulting from the practice of fortitude, justice, pa- compositions which universal consent, for more than 
triotism, industry and temperance, and the misery and ten centuries, has established as the true classical 
degradation which ensue upon the neglect of these standards of taste and fine writing. The benefits re- 
manly virtues. Another important lesson is furnish- | sulting from the possession of such models, are in- 
ed by this history; it is the instability of empire |calculable. There is no zs of saying to what 
founded upon conquest. ‘The spirit of conquest was | the extravagances of fashion and fancy, and the ee- 
the soul of the Roman policy. Amidst all their in-|centricity of peculiar humors might lead, if these 
ternal changes and convulsions, they preserved and examples were not always at hand to warn us against 
persevered in a constant determination to acquire uni-;a departure from nature, of which the ancients were 
versal dominion. They elected their kings—they | accurate observers, and in conformity to which, or, in 
expelled them; they chose consuls, elected decem- | other words, in simplicity, that last perfection of style 
virs, substituted tribunes, and finally they surrender- they chiefly excelled. The tendency to deviate in 
ed their liberty to the Cxsars. A contest for privi- the minor and obvious essentials of our language, with 
leges betwen the patricians and plebeians, was long respect to which all admit the necessity of permanent 
carried on with various success. Dictators seized the rules, is constantly perceived in new-fangled terms 
government and deluged the streets of Rome with and phrases, new orthography and new systems of 
the blood of her citizens. But under every condition orthoepy. Such efforts demonstrate the cacoethes 
of prosperous or adverse fortune, this warlike | mutandt, (the disease of our times;) but the higher 
ople looked forward to the subjugation of foreign qualities of style are not under the protection of the 
tates. They had organized conquest ; and from an same constant and ready perception of utility. These 
inconsiderable tribe collected upon the banks of the |are left to-the guardianship of cultivated taste and 
Tiber, where they founded their great city, having learned criticism, whose canons are founded on the 
gow into a mighty nation, they extended their arms productions of classic genius in the two ancient lan- 
and wide, so that in seven hundred years their guages under consideration. “1 am persuaded,” 
eagles had penetrated every known region, and Rome (said the able and judicious Dr. Blair,) “ that in pro- 
became the undisputed mistress of the world. Mark portion as the ancients are generally studied and ad- 
what followed. The wealth of plundered nations, ac- | mired, or are unknown and disregarded, in any coun- 
cumulated in Rome and Italy, corrupted the citizens, try, good taste and good composition will flourish and 
who sold their freedom; and those legions, whose decline.” 
disciplined valor had subdued every enemy, next 
turned their arms upon their own country, seized the RELATION OF INTELLECTUAL CULTURE TO PHYSI- 
overnment and exposed it at auction to the highest CAL LABOR. 
idder. When they, in turn, sank under the enerva- 





An Address delivered before the Teachers’ Associa- 


ting influence of luxury, they fell an easy prey to the| tion of Schuylkill county, Nov. 5th, 1858, by Jos. 
hardy barbarians of the north, who ravaged Italy with’ T. Vaventine, Principal of Reading Male High 
fire and sword; and in far less time, than that in| School. 

which the Romans had reared their mighty Empire,’ We live in a practical—some would say a utili- 
the entire fabric was tumbled into ruins by the rude tarian, age,—an age in which theory is quickly ap- 
shock of their Gothic invaders. But arme cedant plied, and invention follows close in the wake of 
tog@, concedat laurea lingue. The stern conquerors discovery. Knowledge has ever been progressive, 
of Rome, though they annihilated her power, succum- but now it is eminently diffusive, and this, we con- 


bed to her wisdom. Her jurisprudence was adopted ceive, forms the great characteristic difference be- 
to regulate their civil administrations, and to this day tween our own and former times. When the great 
it continues to be the foundation of the civil codes westward tide of civilization first set in, and learn- 
over all the continent of Europe. ing cast her mantle over Southern Europe, barbaric 

A most essential advantage derivable from the cul- luxury received a polish, and through an improved 
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taste the arts were brought to their highest perfec- 
tion ; but even when Greece had reached the zenith 
of her glory, neither her art, her poetry, nor the 
dogmatic philosophy of her schools, exerted any 
other noticeable influence, than to strengthen and 
perpetuate those institutions, civil and religious, 
which had, to a great extent, producedthem. They 
formed an integral part of her nationality, and to- 
gether with the private citizen were merged in the 
lory of the State. Very little was indeed done to 
iffuse the benefits of learning among the masses, 
until the art of printing was invented, and the dis- 
covery of a new world opened a wider theatre for 
man’s enterprise and ambition. These great events, 
together with that revolution in letters which oc- 
curred a few years later, and which, headed by Ba- 
con, overthrew the abstract philosophy of the Aris- 
totelean School, and gave a practical direction to 
science, contributed successive impulses to that 
reat tidal wave of human progress, which is now 
ast encircling our earth and extending its blessings 
to the whole brotherhood of man. 

It were needless to our present purpose, to trace 
the causes that have successively conspired to place 
the nineteenth century, in this respect, so far in 
advance of any of its predecessors. So rapid has 
been the progress of practical science and the in- 
dustrial arts, that within comparatively a few years, 
many of the most important discoveries and useful 
inventions have been brought tolight. But seventy 


years have elapsed since Fitch’s steamboat—the | 


first ever constructed in America—lay rolling in 
the Delaware, and but fifteen since Lardner, in 
England, denied the practicability of oceanic steam 
navigation; and now, this self-same agent has made 
the trackless deep a safe and familiar highway, 
traversed in every direction, despite of wind and 
tide. When Franklin discovered the means of pro- 
tecting our houses from lightning, he doubtless lit- 
tle anticipated that this mysterious agent against 
whose destructive power he was then devising a 
shield of defense, would at this day be subdued by 
the hand of man into a harmless messenger, to bear 
our dispatches, with the rapidity of conception it- 
self, from one extreme of the country to the other, 
and bring the world within the circle of a week! 
newspaper. Philosophy, no longer satisfied with 
idle speculation, has come forth from her cloistered 
seclusion. ‘“ Meek eyed science,” turning from her 
old pursuit of looking at the stars and weaving 
beautiful theories that concern only the inhabitants 
of Utopia or the Salamanders at the centre of the 
earth, has at length divined her true mission, and 
hand in hand they have gone forth to work in the 
cause of humanity. Learning can no longer labor 
for selfish ends if it would, for the ideas that spring 
forth from “the working house of thought” to-day, 
are scattered abroad by lightning and steam, and 
become the common property of the world to mor- 
row. 

The benefits arising from a general diffusion of 
knowledge, either as to variety or extent, it would 
be indeed difficult to compnte; but one of the most 
important, and that which it is our purpose to-night 
more particularly to consider, is to be found in the 
means it affords for breaking down that ancient 
barrier, or if on please, of annulling that adulter- 
ous divorce that has so long existed between In- 
telligence and Labor,and for establishing in its stead 
that. relation which the author of nature designed 
should form the true bond of union in society, and 
lead it to the accomplishment of its high and noble 
destiny. 


| stitution. 
|be accomplished in any department of life, and the 


The claims of Labor are at this day so well un- 
derstood and so generally recognized, that it were 
useless to attempt to justify them. It is a duty 
from which there can be no individual exoneration,— 
demanded alike by common sense, the good of so- 
ciety, and the laws of our physical and mental con- 
Without it, nothing great or good can 


recorded lives of distinguished men, in every age, 
stand forth as living illustrations of the fact, that 
upon Labor alone the success of every enterprise 
depends. But here we would use the term labor in 
its widestsense. We might perhaps, at first glance, 
be led to suppose that a proper organization of so- 
ciety would require each of its members to con- 
tribute by direct means to the aggregate of physical 
|labor—the source from which result so many of the 
|comforts and blessings of our common life ;—but a 
moment’s reflection will convince us of the fallacy 
of such an opinion. It is true, that a strict obser- 
vance of the lawa of health, requires that the mind 
and body should be exercised together; but here 
ithe relation ends, and even for the purposes of 
|physical education, it matters little whether the 
lexercise of the corporeal functions be directed to 
productive labor or not. 

Mental, no less than physical labor, is a source 
of capital and an element of progress and reform; 
and that the sphere of each may be enlarged to the 
greatest extent by a judicious system, it is not only 
necessary that they should be performed by differ- 
ent individuals, but that even the different depart- 
ments of each should be apportioned with reference 
to the adaptation and fitness of those to whom they 
are committed. Men differ greatly, both by nature 
and education, and the peculiar capabilities of each 
enable him to perform some things better than 
others. Hence the conclusion is evident, that the 
best way for each individual to discharge his duty 
to himself and to society, is to pursue that profes- 
sion or calling to which his qualifications best adapt 
him, and in which his energies can be most success- 
fully employed. ‘To a violation of this principle, 
either from ignorance or a false idea of the true 
dignity of labor, is traceable a large proportion of 
the failures incident to a professional career, as well 
as the disasters attendant upon all departments of 
business. 

But while from reasons of social and political 
economy, it would appear that the purposes of sci- 
ence and labor can be best subserved by entrusting 
them to different hands; yet, it is equally true, that 
there subsists between them a close and intimate 
relation. They are but two compartments of one 
great fabric reared to the good of humanity, and 
to such an extent are they dependent one upon the 
other, that the success of each is ina great measure 
owing to their mutual aid and co-operation. It is 
in the working classes—that part of the community 
by whose nerve and sinew the triumphs of labor are 
achieved-—that this relation centres. Here it is 
that these two elements of power must unite and 
assist one another ; and although each has its own 
legitimate sphere of action, beyond which it may 
not pass, yet the results of labor will never be fully 
realized, until by education you improve the condi- 
tion of the laboring community. 

Man possesses two natures. The one places him 
in contact with the material world, and the other 
gives him power over it. These are so intimately 
connected, and sustain such a reciprocal relation 
to each other, that the claims of neither can be 
neglected without detriment to both; and yet our 
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systems of education, whose province it should be ‘tending to all classes of society the means of a 
to blend in harmonious development al! the facul- more liberal education. 

ties of mind and body—improved as they are—stop| But as we have already intimated, another end 
far short of this object. How rarely do we find to be reached by combining intelligence with labor, 
the exercise of mental and physical power combined is to increase its productiveness. Here is a result 
in the same individual. ith the greater portion that can be clearly perceived, and as readily ap- 
of our race, education is limited to the development | preciated, as it benefits not only the capitalist, but 
of physical force. From youth unused to toil, they also the conswmer, by multiplying to him the mate- 
are taught to regard it as their natural birthright rial means of support, and still more directly the 
and inevitable destiny. Shrouded in ignorance, | —- by enhancing the price of his labor.— 
and surrounded by associations that dwarf the in- Why is human help more valuable than that of 
tellect and paralyze all the moral energies, they domestic animals? A horse can exert perhaps as 
have no aspirations above the gratification of their much physical force as ten men, and yet without 


mere animal wants and lawless passions. Here is 
exhibited a mighty power, combined with the most 
imbecile weakness—brute force without intelligent 
direction— the fit instruments of tumult and sedi- 
tion, ready at any moment to trample down the re- 
straints of lawful authority, and overturn the very 
basis of society. The opposite extreme of this is 
an education purely intellectual.. Here we have 
intelligent direction without the physical power of 
execution. But unite these extremes—on the one 
hand by a more general diffusion of knowledge 
among the working classes, and on the other by di- 
recting the energies of thought to more practical 
ends, and you confer dignity upon labor, you mal- 
tiply the results of productive industry, and you 
extend the sphere of social happiness beyond the 
power of human comprehension. 

It is only by educating the laboring classes that 
their social condition can be improved and labor 
itself elevated to its true dignity. So great is the 
disposition to rank the social standing of a man 
according to the level of his occupation, that so- 
ciety, we admit, is slow to recognize them when in- 
dividual exceptions do occur in favor of intelli- 
gence; but it is equally true, that almost every oc- 
cupation stands in public estimation just where it 
is placed, by the aggregate amount of intelligence 
it employs. Hence, in the several departments of 
labor, we observe the same distinctions that exist 
in society at large, and generally, we find that de- 
partment taking precedence. which requires the 
greatest amount of skill and intelligence. In what 
consist the different degrees of estimation in which 
labor is held in the United States and the monar- 
chical countries of Europe. but the fact that here 
where all kinds of labor is more respeeted, the work- 
ing classes are better educated, or, if you wish an 
example nearer home, look at the different sections 
of our own country. Compare the social position 
of labor in New England, where public schools ex- 
tend the benefits of education alike to all classes 
of society, with the same in South Carolina, where 
chattle slavery fixes the type of manual labor, and 
where the blessings of public school instruction are 
almost unknown. In the former case, labor is re- 
garded as honorable and the working man respect- 
ed, in the latter it is despised, and the white laborer 
placed on a level with the negro slave. Nothing 
is more common than to hear public orators, in 
addressing — assemblies, endeavoring by pet 
names and high-sounding panegyrics upon labor, to 
persuade them— as it would seem—into a belief of 
their own respectability—but all the eulogies that 
can be employed, will never change public senti- 
ment in this respect, while one class of the com- 
munity performs all the work for the other, and 
have all their thinking done for them in return.— 
If we wish to see this grand result effected, and la- 
bor assert its true dignity, we must place within 
its reach the means of its own regeneration, by ex- 





intelligent direction, it is te unavailable, but 
‘unite the strength of a horse with the intelligence 
of a man, and you can perform the work of twenty 
men. Inhuman labor, these two elements of power 
unite, and just in proportion as the one is under 
the direction and control of the other, will be in 
every case the result. But on this head, our con- 
clusions are not directed alone, by the deductions 
of reason. Statistics, as well as daily observation, 
abundantly show that in every department of pro- 
ductive labor, the best educated are always the best 
paid. A few years since a series of investigations 
were set on foot, by the Hon. Horace Mann, in 
Massachusetts, to ascertain both the quality and 
the amount of work performed by the different clas- 
ses of operatives, and statements, carefully made 
from the books of manufacturing houses, show an 
astonishing superiority of educated, over uneduca- 
ted labor. In a large establishment in Boston, the 
average number of operatives employed during 
three years, was twelve hundred. Of this number, 
forty-five were unable to read and write, and the 
difference between the average wages of twenty-nine 
of this class, and an equal number of the better 
educated, was sixty per cent. in favor of the latter. 
In another establishment, where twelve hundred 
and twenty-nine female operatives were me 
forty were unable to write their own names. The 
average pay of twenty-six of these, was nineteen 
per cent. below the general average of those em- 
ployed in the same department. In the same mill 
were also employed about one hundred and fifty fe- 
males, who had been engaged in teaching school. 
Many of them taught during the summer months, 
and worked the rest of the year, and the wages of 
this class ‘were found to rate eighteen per cent. 
above the general average of all the others, and 
forty per cent. above the twenty-six who were un- 
able to write. It is also estimated, upon good 
authority, that the average earnings of the lower 
class of foreigners, employed as common laborers 
and destitute of education, are but about two-thirds 
those of American laborers engaged in the same 
work, but who have had, while young, the advanta- 
ges, to some extent, of a common school education. 

The advantages education confers upon labor, as 
set forth in the above statements, do not accrue to 
the laborer alone. The employer is, perhaps, equally 
benefitted. He gains much by an economy of time, 
in making his capital more active. If a manufac- 
turer, the order and regulations of his establishment 
are more likely to be observed by a class of intelli- 
gent operatives. He can depend upon them with 
greater certainty, in any unusual press of business. 
Their skill enables them not only to produce abet- 
ter quality of work, but also to use the machine 
to its utmost capacity, with less depreciation an 
less risk. 

There is no surer source of material wealth, and 
hence no question in which property can be more 
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interestcd than education, and there is no measure 
of State policy by which capital can better protect 
itself, than by contributing to the support and 
maintenance of a system of public instruction.— 
Horace Greeley, in an address to the people of the 
State of New York, says: “There is no farm, no 
bank, no mill, no shop—unless it be a grog-shop— 
which is not more valuable and more profitable to 
its owners, if located among a well educated, than 
if surrounded by an ignorant population. Simply 
as a matter of interest, we hold it to be the duty 
of property to itself, to provide education for all.” 

x large proportion of the manual labor of the 


United States, is employed in the cultivation of the | 


soil, for we are as yet an agricultural, rather than 
a manufacturing people. As the tide of emigra- 
tion rolls over the broad prairies and mighty forests 
of the West, the thrift and industry of the farmer 
are everywhere visible, meeting and subduing na- 
ture, and causing fertility and beauty to triumph 
over sterility and decay ; but to do this requires 
knowledge. Agriculture, perhaps, more than any 
other branch of industry, needs the aid of science 
to insure its success. The farmer prepares the 
work, and the forces of nature mature it. How 
important then, that he should understand the ope- 


Leibig, the father of agricultural chemistry, pre- 
dicts that a time will come when fields will be ma- 
nured with a solution of glass, with ashes of burnt 
straw and with salts of phosphoric acid prepared 
in chemical manufactories exactly as at present 
medicines are given for fever and goitre. Already 
we behold indications of that coming time, in in- 
crease of public interest, in the multiplication of 
periodicals and the establishment of schools devot- 
ed to agricultural science. A glorious future 
awaits the agriculturalist of America, when intelli- 
gent labor following in the wake of science shall 

ave accomplished its destiny and plenty filled her 
|horn with a richer harvest than ever blossomed on 
ithe banks of the Nile. 
| Let us now turn for a moment to consider labor 
in relation to those material aids with which in- 
vention has armed it, and which have to such a 
great extent increased its efficiency and usefulness 
‘not only as applied to agriculture but to every 
‘other department of productive industry. Mind 
‘acting through the mechanic arts constitutes the 
ivital element of modern civilization. Whatever 
distinguishing characteristics the nineteenth cen- 
‘tury may possess, it can appropriately be styled 
‘the age of machinery. In every city and in almost 
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ration of those laws that stand to him in the rela-| every village may be heard its busy hum and clat- 
tion of co-laborers, that he may be able to use them |ter, and streaked out over every valley may be seen 
to the greatest advantage. et for centuries, the |its smoky signals. Machinery is more necessary 
noble art of agriculture—as the learning of the | to civilized society to-day than it was at any form- 
times affected to consider it—was pursued with al-/er period of the world’s history. Blot out of exist- 
most the same unvarying uniformity, improved only | ence the steam engine and the printing press, and 
from time to time by such means as chance or acci-| you place us not in the position we were before 
dent threw in its way. ‘To know the proportion of|they were invented but in a far worse position.— 
seed required to the acre, to be able to calculate | They constitute two of the most important pillars 
the weather, by certain invariable prognostics re-|that support the social fabric. Remove them and 
ceived from tradition, or by signs collected and you endanger the stability of the whole structure. 
classified from the family almanac, to understand | They have become so interwoven with the woof 
the influence of the moon on oak shingles and post /and texture of other institutions that have grown 
fence, together with the quantum of skill necessary | up around them that they must stand or fall to- 
to perform the various kinds of work required, was | gether. 
formerly thought to constitute a fund of knowledge| It cannot be denied that serious problems arise 
quite sufficient for any farmer to possess. But the! out of the relation between machinery and the la- 
progress and diffusion of learning, has revolution-|boring classes. When some new invention sud- 
ized this, as every other department of physical | denly starts into existence snatching labor from hu- 
labor. Agriculture is beginning now to be con-| man hands and performing it with increased facili- 
sidered no less a science than an art. Modern in- ties, the reaction may produce a temporary evil.— 
vestigation and experiment have revealed that re-| Indeed, every sudden revolution in human affairs, 
lation between organic matter and the development | however beneficial its ultimate effects, is to a great- 
of vegetable life, which the ancients regarded only |er or less extent liable to the same objection, but 
as a sacred mystery, covered by the vail of Isis. | be this as it may, the use of machinery is a neces- 
It would carry us far beyond our proposed lim-|sity no less of the age, than of the natural circum- 
its to notice in detail all the benefits learning has | stances by which we are surrounded, and the only 
conferred, and may yet to a still greater extent | question that can really occur is the extent to 
confer, upon Agriculture. Among other means it which it shouldbe applied. When man with naked 
employs might be mentioned, the analysis and clas- | hands and in a condition of primitive weakness con- 
sification of soils, the discovery of fertilizing agents | fronts nature, hostile, because unsubdued, his first 
both natural and artificial, and the economy of |step towards civilization must be in the invention 
applying them to the production of particular | of some rude implement to assist him in overcom- 
crops, the introduction of improved methods of |ing the obstacles in his path. 
rearing and fattening animals and the invention | The savage seeks only the gratification of his 
and application of new and improved implements | animal wants and protection from the elements, but 
of husbandry. There is, indeed, scarcely a branch |as his social condition advances, he requires the aid 


of natural science a knowledge of which may not! 


be turned to practical account by the intelligent 
farmer. Agriculture depends as much upon the 
aid of animal and vegetable physiology, botany and 
chemistry, as does the science of medicine. It is 
as important for the husbandman to be acquainted 
with the organic structure of a plant and under- 
stand the laws of its development, as for a physi- 
clan to understand the human constitution and the 
laws that govern it. 


of instruments combining more mechanical skill 
and ingenuity. Thus the progress of machinery 
must be in exact proportion to man’s improvement 
in practical knowledge, and hence the power loom 
is no less necessary to us than was the distaff to 
the Roman. But the importance of machinery 
which is but practical science applied to the pur- 
poses of labor, should be judged not so much from 
its immediate effects as from its general and per- 
manent results. Although the primary and per- 
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haps only object of the working classes is to pro- 
vide for themselves and families the means of sup- 
port and comfort, yet labor has other and far 
reaching results. The work of a man’s hands, 
whatsoever he may intend, affects not himself alone, 
but belongs to, and to a degree concerns the wel- 
fare of society at large. It is the province of ma- 
chinery to contribute largely to the same end. 

By pressing the forces of nature into the services 
of man, it multiplies the results of labor and places 
the comforts of life within the reach of almost eve- 
y member of society. It is stated upon good au- 
thority that the spinning machinery of Great Bri- 
tain tended by one hundred and fifty thousand 
workmen, produces as much yarn as could be pro- 
duced by forty millions of men, Kd the wheel for- 
merly in use, or in other words, the labor of each 
man has been increased by machinery more than 
two hundred and sixty fold. Now it might be sup- 
posed that the introduction of this machinery was 
the production of much distress, by throwing so 
many persons out of employment, but it must be 
remembered not only that this change was gradual, 
but that in consequence of the increased manufac- 
ture of cotton and woolen fabric, thus effected, the 
number of hands employed in it was probably 
greater after, than before the introduction of ma- 
chinery. But what has been the general result ?— 
It is estimated that in consequence of this inven- 
tion, together with that for weaving the yarn into 
cloth, and that for separating the fibre of the cot- 
ton from the seed, the cost of necessary clothing 
has been reduced two-thirds for every man, woman 
and child in Europe and America. Dr. Buckland 
computes the amount of work performed by all 
kinds of machinery in England alone, equal to 
that of at least three hundred millions of men—a 
number compared with which, the entire population 
of mageen is as nothing. It would be almost im- 
possible to conceive, much more adequately to por- 


tray, the vast increase of national wealth and pros- | 


perity that must necessarily result from this acces- 
sion to the productive labor of a country, and no 
less difficult to estimate the blessings that must 
accrue to each member of society, were this wealth 
properly distributed through a wise and humane 
system of internal government. 

It might easily be shown, did time permit, that 
machinery has other, and perhaps nobler, uses than 
the production of material wealth. It lifts a bur- 
then from the shoulders of toil, and elevates it 
above the condition of mere animal drudgery. By 
allowing the working classes more time for self-cul- 
ture, it brings about the development of intellectual 
and moral virtues that would otherwise remain ne- 

lected, and converts the mere “ hewer of wood and 

rawer of water,” into a reasoning, intelligent agent, 
capable of uniting the labor of the head with that 
of the hands. It has opened up to females, ave- 
nues of honest employment, before closed to them, 
thereby saving thousands from destitution, and per- 
haps from that which is far worse, those lower 
depths of moral degradation with which poverty 
and want so often stand allied. 

Such, then, are some of the benefits that science 
has conferred upon the world through machinery. 
Yes, this rush of wheels, this clatter of machinery, 
~-this triumph of steam, this smoke and dust of 
coal, is the result of rational educated mind. At 
its behest inert matter breathes with an artificial 
life, and the very elements, that in their fury sub- 
merge navies, uproot forests, and tear the arteries 


of the earth asunder, tamely submit to be harnes- 








sed in the service of man. We look with wonder 
at those inanimate agents, as day and night, with- 
out sleep or rest, or food, with nerves of brass and 
muscles of steel, they pursue their uncomplaining 
toil, as begrimed with dust and oil they perform 
miracles of strength, or with polished fingers they 
spin and weave the delicate fibres of a lady’s robe ; 
but who thinks of those whose genius gave them 
birth? Who realizes in that assemblage of wheels 
and pullies, the days and nights of sleepless toil, 
the brain-racking. flesh-withering thought it cost 
to produce them? and yet, what nobler monuments 
can perpetuate the memory of the noblest benefac- 
tors of mankind? 

In thus endeavoring to trace the relation between 
intelligence and manual labor, we have confined our 
remarks chiefly to the more prominent features of 
our subject ; but there is no part of the vast field 
in which the physical energies of mar are employed, 
that education does not improve and render more 
productive. In this great question, all are alike 
interested, from him who takes the rough block 
from the quarry, to him who chisels it into form 
and beauty; from the master machinist to the hon- 
est delver in yonder mine, who pours into the life 
of society the honest vigor of his toil. It is the 
business of education to plough our fields, to build 
our cities, to bridge our rivers, to tunnel our moun- 
tains, and to construct our railroads, as well as to 
make our laws and write our books, 

In a word, wherever on the broad platform of 
human activity a hard, honest blow is to be struck, 
education must strengthen the arm and direct the 
shaft. 

If then, the cause of labor is so closely allied to 
the cause of education, and if the elevation and 
efficiency of the former must depend upon the pro- 
gress and diffusion of intelligent opinions, to whom, 
so much as to the teacher, is the important trust 
committed? ‘To his efforts, more than to any other 
instrumentality, must the next generation look for 
the successful issue of the great problem the pres- 
ent age is working out. The common schools of 
our land constitute the great arterial system that 
is to ramify every branch of the social body, and 
pour the pure life current of intelligence into all 
the avenues of labor, and the faithful teacher will 
not fail to recognize his duty, in hastening, by every 
means in his power, this grand result. Every reci- 
tation is an important step towards its accomplish- 
ment. Every new idea he imparts, and every de- 
sire he awakens in the thirsting mind of youth, 
contributes to build up and strengthen the solid 
structure of the world’s welfare. 

We cannot conceal from ourselves the fact, that 
there are still many difficulties to be encountered 
and overcome, before this great benefaction can be 
achieved. Ignorance and prejudice have reared 
barriers that must be removed, before the cause of 
education shall have accomplished its high ard no- 
ble mission, in the regeneration of labor, and the 
elevation of our race; but the past is full of en- 
couragement, and the future is bright with hope.— 
As surely as every other reform, linked with the 
cause of truth and humanity, has met enemies and 
triumphed over them, so will this. Save one, the 
great temple of truth has no firmer pillar of sup- 
port—mankind no surer friend, for next in import- 
ance to that divine proclamation announcing “peace 
on earth and good will to man,” stands that which 
proclaims liberty to the captive mind, and the 
opening of prison doors to them that are bound in 
chains of ignorance, 














